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PHiscellawy. 


ON DEVOTION AT CHURCH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 


Sir,—lIn a late number of the Examiner, I offered some 
remarks on the duty of a regular attendance at church. [ 
wish now to say something of a duty consequent upon this ; 
and that is, the duty of a sincere and earnest devotion when 
we are assembled in the sanctuary. 

On this subject, Sir, I will not conceal my impression that 
there is a prevailing and great deficiency of just ideas and 
feelings among us. I say, my impression, but I feel more 
than this. I feel a deep and painful conviction that it is so. 
I believe there is remaining among us, much of that old error, 
old as the world and certain as its history, the error that 
substitutes the form for the substance, the semblance for the 
reality, the goodly show of ceremonies for the unfeigned of- 
fering of the heart. I have heard powerful preaching, and I 
have sought for the fruit; [ have seen the congregation when 
it rose at the invitation to prayer, and have looked around me 
for the marks of true and solemn devotion; I have listened 
to the songs of Zion, and have asked if there was a consent- 
ing and corresponding ‘ melody with the heart’ in the assem- 
bly of worshippers; and every such inquiry has terminated 
with me in sad misgivings. Assembly of worshippers! I said ; 
public worship, we call it. But can our assemblies, and 
our service at church be justly so denominated? Is our ser- 
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vice, worship? And is this man, and that man in the con- 
gregation ; is every man, in very deed, a worshipper? Or 
is he only a spectator of the solemnities of the house of God ? 
And if he is only a spectator, if most of the attendants at 
church are of the same description, why is not this conclu- 
sion absolutely fearful? Is it that God is invisible, and we 
cannot meet the eye of his displeasure? Is it that he is in- 
visible, and does not break forth upon us, in manifest abhor- 
rence of these vain oblations? Is it for this reason, that we 
venture to present in his temple an offering so careless and 
indifferent, that we should not dare to present it in the court 
and to the eye of an earthly sovereign? ‘ Offer now’ such 
a service ‘ unto thy governor ; will he be pleased with thee, or 
accept thy person? saith the Lord of hosts.’ 

‘If,’ says a late writer * on the eloquence of the pulpit, —‘ if 
any one were, for the first time, informed what preaching is ; 
if, for example, one of the ancient critics had been told that 
the time would come when vast multitudes of persons should 
assemble, regularly, to be addressed in the midst of their de- 
votions, upon the most sacred truths of a religion, sublime 
beyond all the speculations of philosophers, yet in all its 


‘most important points simple and of the easiest apprehension ; 


that with those truths were to be mingled discussions of the 
whole circle of human duties, according to a system of moral- 
ity singularly pure and attractive; that the more dignified, 
and the more interesting parts of national affairs were not to 
be excluded from the discourse ; that, in short, the most ele- 
vating, the most touching, and the most interesting of all 
topics were to be the subject matter of the address, directed 
to persons sufficiently versed in them, and assembled only 
from the desire they felt to see them handled ; surely, the 
conclusion would have been drawn, that such occasions would 
train up a race of the most consummate orators, and that the 
effusions to which they gave birth, must needs cast all other 
rhetorical compositions into the shade.’ 

I am very willing to admit that the claims of the pulpit 
have been but feebly answered. But let me ask if the 
claims of such an institution as public worship, have not 
equally failed of their due impression? If some ancient and 
solitary philosopher, like Socrates, had, amidst a nation of 
idolaters, risen to the apprehension of one sole and supreme 
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Divinity ; if he had been told that the time would come when 
this sublime truth should be unfolded to the whole body of 
any people; if he had been told that they should assemble 
weekly to worship this ineffable and all glorious Being ; that 
they had been taught, what the ancient idolater never knew, 
to worship him as their Father and Friend, the only living 
spring of all their blessings, and joys, and hopes; surely he 
would have said this will be a people devout beyond all for- 
mer example ; surely, they will rejoice in their sublime knowl- 
edge and glorious privileges! He might almost have antici- 
pated the fervent exhortation of the psalmist, ‘O come, let 
us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker ; for he is our God, and we are the people of his 
pasture, and the sheep of his hand.’ 

Now, the question is, why is not public worship regarded 
in this light, and why does it not produce these effects? And 
I believe the grand error from which the failure and defi- 
ciency proceed, so far as they proceed from any mere mis- 
take, is this; we go to church to be passive, rather than to be 
active ; to be acted upon, rather than to act. Ido not deny 
that we are to be acted upon; but it is in order that we may 
act; that we may act, | mean, at the time; that is to say, 
that our minds may be active, that our affections may be 
quickened, and enlisted in the actual exercises of holy medi- 
tation and prayer. We should go to church to be impressed 
and moved indeed, but not to be impressed and moved with- 
out our own diligent cooperation; not as if we were stocks 
and stones; not moved, either, as men are at the theatre, or 
in hearing an oration about a thing that concerns them not. 
We should go to think, to meditate, and to resolve as we 
would where our real interests were involved ; as we would 
at a municipal meeting, or in a legislative assembly. The 
subjects which engage our attention at church, are just as 
truly matters of personal concern to us, and far more deeply. 
They are matters of transcendent, eternal interest. 

If I may take the liberty, Sir, to use such an epithet, the 
great evil in our public religious services, is, that they are too 
dramatic ; too little deliberative; they possess too little of 
the character of a real and earnest meditation. I am repeat- 
ing the same thing, | know; but I would draw attention to 
this as the great point, the point in which our deficiency orig- 
inates, and from which our amendment must proceed. It is 
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not enough to tell men that they are not devout, as the reason 
why they do not take the proper and practical interest in 
public worship. Rather, it is telling them nothing. ‘That 
they are not devout, is the very deficiency complained of. 
To allege that they are not devout, is the same thing as to 
say that they have not the proper and practical interest. 
The useful question is, Why are they not devout? Is it be- 
cause they have not the capacity? or because they do not 
use the capacity which God has given them? If they have 
not the capacity, they have no business at church, certainly. 
If they have it, then their business in the sanctuary, is to use 
that capacity. ‘To use it, ] say. This is the very point, to 
which I solicit attention. We go to church, we appear there 
in person ; but where are our minds? We see, we hear, we 
are entertained; but do we act? We feel; but how do we 
feel? Men feel at the theatre, at the recitations of the ora- 
tor, at the display of some moving tale. But their feeling, 
in these cases, is passive feeling. ‘They are wrought upon, 
but they do not work out any thing within themselves. They 
do nothing. They feel; but they do not feel, that they have 
any thing to do about that, or in consequence of that, which 
they feel. They are like the people of old, described in the 
divine message to the prophet, who ‘ spake one to another, 
saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word that 
cometh forth from the Lord ;’—or, as it would be in the lan- 
guage of this day, ‘ Let us go to church.’-—‘ And they come 
unto thee,’ said the word of the Lord to the prophet, ‘ as the 
people cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, and 
they hear thy words, but they will not do them; for with 
their mouth they show much love, but their heart goeth after 
their covetousness. And lo! thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do 
them not.’ 

And so it is at the present day. The people are ready 
enough to say, ‘ Come, let us go up to the house of the Lord.’ 
At least, it must be admitted that the habits of the people of 
this country, are, in this respect, and thus far, much in their 
favor ; I wish it may be found to be so, in the next genera- 
tion. There is a readiness, and in many, an eagerness to 
hear. There is much ado, even, about preaching and preach- 
ers; much anxiety about who will preach, and whether the 
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preacher will be interesting ; so much indeed, that some will 
not attend upon public worship, till they can be satisfied on 
these points. And when this part of the service is satisfac- 
tory, there is enough of admiration; and quite too much, 
sometimes, for the hearer’s profit. Nay, this sentiment is 
not confined to this part of the service ; we hear of ‘ admira- 
ble prayers,’ too. ‘The music, also, comes in for a share of 
notice and comment. All this has a fair show. But what, 

in the mean time, becomes of the great and ultimate object 
for which all this is ordained, and for which, indeed, it ought 
to be so solicitously cared for ? Is there by any means, an 
equal anxiety in the mass of minds, whether they shall be 
able, in simplicity and without distraction, to present an hum- 
ble and fervent offering to their Maker? Are they half as 
anxious to please God, as they are to be themselves pleased ? 
half as anxious about their devotion, as they are about their 
entertainment? Are not the minds of multitudes fatally dis- 
tracted from the true object and end, by the zeal they enter- 
tain about the means? 

I might easily go on with questions of this sort, but I must 
proceed with my design in this letter. I have said, the 
great error is, that we visit the sanctuary to be passive, rather 
than active ; to be the passive recipients of impressions, rather 
than to do a work in ourselves. ‘This error goes through the 
whole subject, and I shall keep it in mind, while I pass in 
brief review the different parts of our church service. 

And, to begin with that which is least, I shall first speak 
of sacred music. 

In regard to this part of the service but few words are ne- 
cessary to point out the error in question. It is that part 
especially, in which the congregation is most of all passive ; 
in which most persons consider ‘themselves as having nothing 
to do, but to hear,—and admire or censure. The singing 
seems to be generally regarded as a kind of interlude between 
the parts of the service, designed only to relieve the attention. 
And I do not deny that in this respect it has its use. But 
surely I need not formally maintain, that it is designed for 
much more than this. It is well devised as a more easy and 
impassioned, and a less intense part of devotion and medita- 
tion, than prayer or preaching ; but still it is a part, and not 
a mere prelude to sych services. It relieves and refreshes, 
while it quickens and elevates the mind. It pleases the ear, 
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while at the same time the soul may rise to the high praises 
of God. And this is our defence against those who alto- 
gether object to music in our churches; who complain of it 
as light and trifling, or useless and unmeaning. 

And yet, I must confess that the usual manner in which 
this service is performed and attended to, in our christian 
assemblies, furnishes but too much ground for the objection. 
If but few sing, and those who do sing are chiefly concerned 
about the mere mechanical performance of their part; if the 
body of the congregation are only listeners; if there is no 
devotion, no ‘ making melody with the heart’ among the peo- 
ple, then, or, at least, in such measure as all this is true, is 
this service robbed of all that either dignifies or consecrates 
it. Is it necessary for me to say that this result takes place 
without any sufficient cause or reason? And yet I suspect 
that many, because they do not sing, consider themselves as 
having nothing to do but to hear. But, neither do they pray 
audibly, nor preach. Do they not, therefore, think or med- 
itate? Do they not, or can they not, pray in spirit? As 
well can they sing in spirit. ‘They can give their minds and 
hearts to the devout sentiments that are “expressed i in psalm- 
ody. And those, even, who have the most indifferent ear 
for music, may, by this intellectual process and spiritual en- 
joyment, find it to be full of interest. We currently denom- 
inate this part of the service, ‘ the singing of praises to God.’ 
But, without this application of mind to the hymns that are 
sung, we describe a form, and not a reality. 

There have been great and laudable attempts in some of 
our churches, to improve the psalmody. And yet, under the 
influence of the great and prevailing ‘error which I have un- 
dertaken to Suste ate, | have sometimes thought it was all for 
the worse, and not for the better. The effect has generally 
been only to draw more attention to the music as a perform- 
ance. I have sometimes witnessed so painful an exhibition 
of this sort,—the congregation rising up to lift, not their de- 
vout thoughts to heaven, but their admiring gaze to the or- 
chestra; the choir, laying itself out to per form in the highest 
style, some apparently laboring to attract attention by the ex- 
traordinary loudness or singular management of their voices, 
others rolling up their eyes as if rapt into the most seraphic 
devotion,—that I have been tempted to wish I could dismiss 
all this fine performance to the theatre or the opera, the 
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only places where it would be tolerable. Seriously, I had 
rather, at church, hear the plainest psalmody of a country 
congregation, with the cracked clarinet, and the braying 
bassoon, with the harsh and dissonant tones of the precentor 
and the screaming treble, than this ambitious and affected dis- 
play of skill and talent. If there is not enough devotion 
among us, there ought to be enough sense to frown such ex- 
hibitions from our churches. I cannot help adding, though 
I intend presently to enlarge on this remark, that the proper 
degree of devotion, in our congregations, would cure this 
evil entirely. The choir could never conduct in this way, if 
there were none to admire them, when they ought to be wor- 
shipping their Maker. 

The next in order of our public devotional offices, is prayer. 
This is the most important part of the service, and that which 
gives tone to all the rest. How a man’s mind shall be en- 
gaged when the praises of God are sung, how he shall hear 
and meditate and profit when the word of exhortation is 
delivered, depends very much on the sincerity and earnest- 
ness and fixedness of devotion with which he prays. There 
is in the nature of things this connexion, so that he who does 
not ask the blessing, does not receive it. Such an one might 
hear, no doubt, with interest and pleasure, and with great 
feeling, even; but I should not expect him to hear with self- 
application, with a serious and conscientious purpose to im- 
prove, unless he were one who, at the same time, fervently 
implored the blessing of God. 

But not to wander from the point; do the most of those 
who attend upon our churches, really pray? Do they look 
upon this as a leading and a most interesting part of the ser- 
vice, and do they engage in it with humble, earnest, and 
devoted minds? 

This, surely, is a serious question. I hardly dare say how 
serious it seems to me, lest I should be thought to use the 
language of extravagance. But what, let me ask, is the end 
for which we assemble in the sanctuary? Is it not that we 
may fulfil the noblest purpose of our being, and enjoy its no- 
blest privilege? that we may draw nigh to God, and grow 
into the likeness of his benevolence, his goodness, his purity, 
his blessed perfection? his perfection, blessed and blessing 
all that share it? When shall the negligent world cease to 
regard this as an object more carelessly to be pursued, than 
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the most trifling acquisitions of human life! When shall we 
come to think our devotions worthy of a more intense desire 
and endeavour, than all the objects in the world beside! Is 
it not the design of public worship, I ask again, to approve 
ourselves unto God, and gain his favor and blessing? We 
all admit that itis. But can we expect to gain them with 
such negligent devotions as are commonly offered in our 
churches? with minds distracted, wandering, weary of the 
service ; with the mere form and posture of supplication ; 
with prayers, in short, in which so far from engaging, we 
scarcely ask or care whether or not we shall gain the favor 
and blessing of God ? 

There are solemn voices in our sanctuaries. { mean not 
such as fanaticism accounts solemn, not mechanical sounds, 
not affected tones of woe or rapture; there are things more 
solemn than these; the voices of simple prayer, the utterance 
of solemn petitions and praises to Almighty God. How sol- 
emn would they be, how deeply would they be felt as such, 
if we entered into their profound and sacred import! And 
yet, if we do not, if all this is but a grave formality , an unreal 
mockery; if these most solemn of all the actions of human 
life, are really the least felt, the least expressive of our real 
feelings, then they seem to me infinitely more solemn. ‘They 
strike me with awe and horror. I tremble lest our prayers 
should be imprecations; lest our formal petitions for good 
should be real causes of evil; lest the hand that is stretched 
out for Heaven’s blessing, as it were in mockery, should 
bring down the lightning of its displeasure. 

Am I checked in this thought, and reminded that no visi- 
ble curse descends? And is there, then, no curse but what 
is visible? Are there not multitudes standing in our solemn 
assemblies, living beings indeed, in regard to the physical 

art of existence, but as to the spirit of devotion, lifeless stat- 
ues? as lifeless as if they had been stricken with some 
withering curse? Is it no evil, that many have regularly 
attended in the sanctuary, twenty, forty, or fifty years, and 
have become no more devout for all these opportunities ; have 
become dead to all the calls of piety ; dead to all its joys and 
hopes? I know that a worldly mind will not perceive this ; 
I expect to be charged with extravagance by such an one; 
but still it is none the less true, that he who has neglected all 
these means of devotion, who has attended upon prayers all 
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his life long only to find prayer increasingly irksome, is more 
to be lamented, than if he had failed in every other pursuit 
that the world pronounces honorable or wise. It requires no 
mystical ideas of devotion to support this assertion. It is a 
loss of happiness which is here incurred, and of the truest 
and most exalted happiness. It is a spiritual loss, indeed ; 
but shall it, on that account, be indifferent to a being whose 
spirit is his highest nature and distinction ? 

I cannot help exhorting every one, therefore, who visits the 
sanctuary to pray, distinctly to embrace this among the ob- 
jects for which he goes up to the house of God. Weak, -_ 
ing, tempted as you are, weary, heavy laden, sinful,—pray ! 
Poor in the resources of your own mind, feeble in your bet- 
ter purposes, liable to fail in the keeping ‘and guidance of the 
soul,—pray! Overwhelmed with the cares of business, or 
crossed with disappointments, or bowed down with afflictions, 
or lifted up to the more dangerous trial of prosperity,—pray ! 
God will help thee, frail, erring, tempted creature !—‘* He 
waiteth to be gracious.’ Proud man! more frail, more 
erring, more tempted for all thy pride—proud man! who 
standest in thine own strength—God help thee indeed! for 
thy security is thy danger, thy strength is thy weakness, thy 
confidence is thy ruin. 

But I find it necessary to leave this topic, which, from its 
importance, has insensibly grown in my hands, and to say a 
few words, in fine, on the third part of our service, the duty 
of meditation. 'To aid in this duty, preaching is ordained. 

I represent this part of our service as meditation, and 
preaching as auxiliary to it, not from any affectation of using 
a new language, but because I think this is the light in which 
it ought to be regarded. 

Nay more, the grand mistake is, that preaching is looked 
upon as the end, and not as the means. The question is 
not, as of old, ‘Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word 
of the Lord, but, Will you go and hear such an one preach? 
Now, I say, that this is putting the matter in a light altogether 
wrong, and extremely injurious. I do not say, that it is a 
matter of no consequence who preaches ; but I say, it is not 
the principal matter. It ought not to be the decisive reason, 
with the exception of extreme cases, whether we shall go to 
church or not. If we go, not to be entertained merely, but 
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290 Devotion at Church. 
to be made better, more devout and pure in heart, we shall 
not be governed by such a consideration. If public worship 
is a useful institution, if it is therefore our duty to support it, 
we shall not graduate our neglect or our attendance, by the 
talents of the preacher. It is certain, if we do, that in many 
places the institution must suffer. For it cannot be expected 
that the mass of preachers will possess extraordinary talents ; 
or that they will be very interesting, unless the aid they offer 
to our meditations is devoutly used by us, and then, I appre- 
hend, the principal difficulty is removed. With this exer- 
tion on our part, the most ordinary preaching might be more 
‘useful, and thus more interesting, than any other could be 
without it. 

! am quite aware, that in making these observations I de- 
mand of many a new set of views in order to the reception 
of them. It has long been remarked of our Congregational 
mode of worship, that it gives an undue importance to preach- 
ing. Preaching oceupies a larger space in the service than 
any other part of it. It formerly occupied a still larger space 
than it now does. The English Dissenters, and their de- 
scendents have been educated in the notion, that preaching 
in our churches is the principal thing. And in one view, I 
allow that itis. It is the most powerful instrument of moral 
impression. It was so represented, and ordained to be such, 
by the earliest teachers of Christianity. It is such in the na-~ 
ture of things. And our fault is, not that we so regard it, 
but that we regard it as the altimate and main point in our 
religious solemnities. We suffer the instrument to take place 
of the effect that it should produce. We suffer our indolent 
thoughts to be occupied by the creature, when they ought to 
be raised to the Creator. For there is, as I must believe, 
an unholy indolence, a spiritual slothfulness, in this state of 
mind. Let any one be earnestly bent, with his whole heart, 
upon religious improvement ; let him be anxious to make pro- 
gress in devotion and virtue ; let the whole community, pen- 
etrated with reverence and gratitude towards God, go up to 
the sanctuary to pay their homage to Him, to adore his per- 
fections, to acknowledge his mercies, and the grand inquiry 
would not be, what man should minister to their faith and 
piety. Alas! the preacher who can do no more than draw 
attention to himself, though it were the most admiring atten- 
tion, has reason to sink into the dust for shame. 
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1 would urge, then, in fine, the importance of an active 
mind, and a quickened conscience, to cooperate with the in- 
structions and exhortations of the sanctuary. ‘This is what is 
chiefly wanting to cause the word preached to profit us. 
And we most of all, perhaps, need to guard ourselves against 
a passive indolence in attending upon those ministrations : 
which are deemed the most powerful and eloquent. It is 
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certain that no man can do the work of our religion for us. 
Though an angel from heaven preached unto us, yet if we 
resigned ourselves only the more passively to his teachings, 
he would labor for us in vain, and spend his strength for 
naught. N 
A true spirit of devotion would cure all the evils and rem- if 
edy all the deficiencies that attend our public worship. We a 
are looking here and looking there, but the remedy is within. t 
A real and zealous participation in the public services of re- : 
ligion, would communicate a new charm to the most ordinary 
psalmody, a new spirit to prayer, and new power to the word 
of instruction. 
I have endeavoured to point out one grand fault and error 
in our views of public worship, and I repeat it in closing. We 
suffer our minds to be passive in these services. We do not 
actively engage in them. And we experience, as we should 
expect to do in ev ery other department of life,—we experi- 
ence the fruits of indolence ; we lose the benefits of applica- 
tion. D. 


Peasy, wee 










REASONS FOR SYMPATHY AND COOPERATION WITH THE 
UNITARIANS OF ENGLAND. 












[The following imperfect sketch represents something like the 
Rev. Mr Palfrey’s course of remark at the late anniversary meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association. In our last num- 
ber we promised our readers an account of it, but at this distance 
of time it is impossible to report it with any precision. We pub- 
lish it, however, in the earnest hope that it will contribute much 
and widely to the ends proposed in the Resolution which the 
speaker was recommending, and which the Association cor- 
dially and unanimously adopted. ] 


Mr Presipent—! would not claim the attention of the 
meeting at this late hour, were it not that the subject which I 
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wish to present, appears to me of that importance that I 
should regret to have it lie over to another anniversary. It 
appears from the report which has been read, that communi- 
cations have been made during the past year between the 
government of this society and of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. I, for one, am highly gratified to be 
informed of that fact. Iam desirous that we should culti- 
vate a good understanding and a greater intimacy than has 
yet subsisted with our English brethren ; especially that the 
expressions which it seems have been given by them of inter- 
est in our concerns, should be cordially reciprocated. 

There has been in time past a degree of reluctance on the 
part of American Unitarians to express sympathy with those 
of England, which I think we should all along have been at 
a loss to justify ; at any rate, I am persuaded that there has 
now extensively grown up among us a conviction that it ought 
no longer to be indulged. It arose principally from two cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, when the Unitarian controversy 
broke out in this country twelve years ago, the Orthodox 
writers, among their various expedients to bring odium on 
their opponents, had the address to glean the most obnoxious 
passages which could any where be found among the works 
of English Unitarians, and present them to the American 
public as expressing essential points of Unitarian belief.— 
To some extent the plan succeeded. Unitarians here found 
themselves laboring under a degree of discredit, as the sup- 
posed advocates of extravagant opinions which they had not 
only never avowed, but were conscious to themselves of hav- 
ing been always as far as possible from entertaining ; and if 
it was not right, it was not surprising, that they should be led 
to look with some coldness ona foreign sect, of which they 
knew almost nothing, except that its writings had thus been 
quoted to their injury. Of which I say, Sir, they knew al- 
most nothing. Generally they knew not even enough of that 
sect to be aware that the quotations in question often related 
to points not considered by it as characterizing its belief, and 
that they were the most offensive which could be collected 
with much pains from a variety of writers, and these not al- 
ways of high standing with their brethren. The Unitarian 
belief was not imported into America. It grew up among 
the descendents of the Pilgrims in consequence of that habit 
of diligent and reverential study of the scriptures, which had 
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been taught them by their fathers, aided by the better lights 
of recent times. Accordingly, many of us had no other in- 
formation concerning the belief of English Unitarians, than 
what we obtained from the misrepresentations of adversaries. 
Is it wonderful then, that under these circumstances, there 
should be manifested some backwardness to be in any way 
identified with them ? 

I am free to say, that [ have no indiscriminate favor for 
all the opinions which English Unitarian authors have really 
and deliberately expressed. Not a few have been maintain- 
ed by one or another of them, within the last half century, 
which, to my view, appear altogether unscriptural. [am at 
no loss to account for this. The state of theological science 
has been, for a long period, low in England. It is now low 
in those denominations from whose ranks some of the leading 
Unitarians have come. Besides, the English, much credit 
as they give themselves for cool good sense, are in reality, 
by temperament, a fanatical people, as the incipient history 
of all their parties, political and religious, abundantly shows ; 
and to say that English Unitarians, when they first came into 
notice as a sect, did not always avoid reasoning ill, and ad- 
vancing extravagances, would be no more than to include 
them in a remark, which, by common consent, might be 
made of all sects, since England has known them. The 
time for such writers, as for instance, Wakefield and Evan- 
son,—writers too, who, we ought to remember, were them- 
selves more powerfully refuted by their Unitarian brethren 
than from any other quarter.—has now gone by, and more 
wary habits of reasoning prevail. 

But suppose the diversity of opinions between us and others 
on incidental and subordinate points, to be as great as appre- 
hended; shall it be permitted to estrange us, as long as we agree 
in relation to that great essential point, the unity of God? 
Differences of opinion cannot but exist where there is free- 
dom of opinion. Men’s powers of vision are never per- 
fectly alike except in total darkness. There are not a few 
points of religious opinion, and points, to my view, important, 
respecting which I am so unhappy as not to agree with one 
or another of my friends, whom I see around me. But this 
cannot prevent me from connecting myself with them in this 
Association, for labors which we unite in thinking to be due 
to the glory of God, the cause of the Redeemer, and the good 
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of mankind. No, Sir; if before we can sympathize and 
cooperate in relation to any subject, we will wait for similar- 
ity of sentiment in all who may connect themselves with 
it, men who prize their freedom of thought can never feel 
and act together. As far as there is agreement, let there be 
cordial fellow feeling, and joint action. As far as there is 
honest disagreement, let there be mutual forbearance and 
respect. Let us take a lesson of those who unite in oppos- 
ing the great doctrine which we maintain, while they dissent 
from one another respecting almost all things else. Are the 
questions at issue between Baptists, Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, and Friends ; nay, are the differences of 
opinion on the single point of the trinity, among its advo- 
cates, less important than those which have been allowed to 
divide Unitarians from one another? Let us take a lesson 
of prudence from the success of such dissentients in acting 
strenuously together. As to the scruples which are felt on 
this subject, it does seem to me, that our sensibility of con- 
science should take another character. I greatly fear, that 
it is not because our consciences are too scrupulous, but be- 
cause they need awakening, that we hesitate about uniting 
our hearts and voices with all who are ready to bear witness 
with us to the cardinal truth of religion. 

Again, Sir; there has prevailed extensively among us, an 
idea that the ‘English Unitarians are to be regarded i in the 
light, chiefly, of a political party. I will not disguise my full 
conviction that this opinion has been taken up on a very par- 
tial view of the subject. “The fact is, that there are found 
among them members of both ways of ‘thinking on those great 
political questions which divide the civilized world, and no 
inconsiderable number of leading persons among the mm, look 
with an Englishman’s fondness on the existing state of things. 
But, if the case were very different from what it is, Lam at 
a loss to imagine why this should alienate our good wit from 
them. I should not think that this was the place where it 
would be brought against them that they were too much at- 
tached to civil liberty. To citizens of a free community 
like this, [ should suppose that there was in such names as 
those of Price and Priestley, something conciliating, rather 
than unfavorable to the religious denomination to which they 
belong. We might at least, it seems to me, see reason to 
excuse the English Unitarians, if not to sympathize with 
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them, if we should find them taking a side in politics. It is 
very well for us, Sir, who have never felt the hard gripe of 
church and state when they join hand in hand, to think un- 
kindly of those who wince under it. If our experience were 
different, our feelings might become so too. The heavy 
tax, which, after doing his part towards the support of his 
own religious teacher, the English Unitarian must pay to 
some ecclesiastic whom he honestly believes to be maintain- 
ed for the teaching of false doctrine, is the smallest and most 
tolerable part of the burden he must bear. He sees himself 
shut out by provisions of law, from the paths the most inviting 
to a generous ambition. ‘The prizes which his country offers 
to merit are great; but the highest are not for him. ‘There 
are responsible stations in which, from a patriotic impulse, he 
would serve his country ; but he must buy the privilege of 
doing it by the prostitution of his conscience. He has to 
see the associates of his youth, distinguished from him by no 
advantage except that of the prescribed religious profession, 
placing many ranks in society between himself and them, 
by the end of their career. If there is any situation in life 
more likely than all others to be coveted by a young person 
of reflection and sentiment, it is a residence at one of the 
English Universities ; those splendid palaces of learning, whose 
least attraction to such a mind, is the circumstance of their 
being the points from which the paths of preferment diverge ; 
those ‘studious cloisters,’ invested with all awful and exciting 
associations, such as even Milton’s verses could only embody, 
not increase. But the immoveable fence of the thirtynine 
articles, bars the way to them for him who is not flexible 
enough to creep under, or overleap it. Such sacrifices made 
for conscience’ sake by men of feeling, men conscious to 
themselves of a power to win the prizes and execute the re- 

sponsible tasks of society, I own I cannot hesitate to admire, 
nor can [ wonder that they should be made with some feel- 
ing of the oppression which compels them. 

But the laws do not so part with the Unitarian. He can- 
not satisfy the first demands of the heart,—he cannot have 
his share of the blessings intended for him by that Being who 
has set the solitary in families, without first hearing the faith 
he venerates denied; nay, without being made a party to its 
denial. He cannot marry, Sir, except by the agency of a 
magistrate after whom he must repeat what in the bottom of 
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his heart, and before God, he believes to be a mischievous 
untruth. He justifies his conscience in protesting against 
what he must perforce utter; but this is no relief which the 
laws afford him, and, in resorting to this expedient, he sub- 
jects himself to insult, if the minister be as oppressive as the 
law which he must execute. The government, I repeat it, 
Sir, calls on the English Unitarian to do that, which in him, 
with his convictions, is to blaspheme, before he shall have a 
right to enter into the tenderest and most sacred of earthly 
relations, and that, in the very act of solemnizing it. May he 
not pardonably take this amiss? or at least may he not wish it 
altered? I greatly mistake the character of those who hear 
me, if under such disabilities, they would be found more loyal 
subjects than the English Unitarians. If I know any thing 
about our Nonconformist fathers, they would have done some- 
thing more than subject themselves to the reproach of being 
called a political party, if such a trial of allegiance had been 
imposed on them. I mistake if they would not have given a 
somewhat earlier date to certain events in our history. For 
my own part, I hope I shall never be harsh in my judgment 
of a man, who is not enthusiastic in his attachment to a gov- 
ernment that treats him thus. God forbid that I should speak 
otherwise than respectfully of England ; but I cannot but be- 
lieve that over against the record of its services to mankind, 
there is something written on the book of retribution for its 
treatment of its East Indian, Irish, and Unitarian subjects. 
Taking this view of the grounds on which a degree of re- 
serve has hitherto been manifested on our part towards the 
Unitarians of England, there are reasons, on the other hand, 
why I think it to be greatly desirable that henceforward it 
should be banished. It must be our fault or misfortune, if 
we do not know them to be in important respects a class of 
persons most worthy of our esteem. We have only to look 
into the annual reports of their benevolent associations, to see 
with what striking liberality, though not abounding in wealth, 
they contribute towards the promotion of public objects. In 
a late report into which I was looking today, I find that the 
receipts during one year, for the single object of maintaining 
the Theological College at York, were from private subscrip- 
tions £970, from collections in churches £210, from what are 
called fellowship funds £30, and from benefactions £480; in 
the whole nearly £1700, or about $8000; a liberality which it 
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would gratify me to see rivalled by the patrons of our own 
Divinity School. Nor are their labors or their bounty re- 
stricted to objects appropriate to their sect. It is well known 
that in their ranks are to be found some of the most dis- 
tinguished philanthropists of that philanthropic nation. We 
are indebted to them, too, for a large portion of the unexcep- 
tionable and exalting literature which we receive from that 
country ; and considering how dependent we are on England 
for the sustenance of our minds, there is no estimating the 
extent of this benefit. Not to particularize any of the able 
and excellent spirited writers among their divines of the pre- 
sent day, | have only to name such individuals of literary 
note as Dr Aikin, Mrs Barbauld, the Roscoes, Emily 'Tay- 
lor, and Bowring, whom I heard pronounced by a literary 
authority second to none, and opposed to him in politics and 
religion, to be as accomplished a man as the three kingdoms 
could furnish,—I have only to name these, to show that this 
is not a class of persons from whom we ought to be willing to 
stand apart, as far as the option is with us. Nor can we be 
indifferent to the favorable feeling which is entertained by 
them towards their brethren on this side of the Atlantic. One 
is equally surprised and gratified to find what an interest is 
felt by them in leading Coienione of our country, and how 
eagerly their writings are sought; and there are numbers 
without any such pretensions, who can bear grateful witness 
to the hearty welcome which has been received from them. 

I will rely upon your patience, Sir, for a moment longer, 
to say that I think we should take some means to acquaint 
ourselves better with the progress of just views of religion in 
other parts of Europe. In France, it is well known that 
there is a most respectable Protestant population. It is per- 
haps not so well known that liberal views of Christianity pre- 
vail among them, to a great extent. ‘The pressure upon 
them by the Catholics, has hitherto been so severe, that it has 
been necessary for them, for the common security, not to urge 
the points of difference among themselves, and Calvinism, in 
all parts of the continent, wears a much milder aspect than in 
Great Britain. But it is probable that among the Protestant 
clergy of France, a majority is not favorable to the Calvinistic 
scheme. They are furnished chiefly from the schools of 
Montauban and Geneva, the former of which is served by at 
least some liberal teachers, and at the latter all bear that 
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character. In Transylvania, one of the seven or eight king- 
doms of the Emperor of Austria, Unitarianism was not long 
ago one of the religions established by law; but little ac- 
quaintance is possessed with its present condition. At the 
establishment of the existing state of things in Holland, at 
the reorganization of Europe, the ecclesiastical assembly con- 
voked by the government, established liberal terms of admis- 
sion to the ministry, and in that country, so illustrious for its 
past services to religion and learning, it is. understood, in gen- 
eral, that something important has already been done towards 
a correction of the popular belief. In Switzerland, it is well 


known that just views of Christianity are gaining ground in 


different quarters, notwithstanding the labors of emissaries 
of the English Continental Missionary Society, and the influ- 
ence of the Missionary School at Basle, supported chiefly by 
English funds. The gradual, but thorough revolution of sen- 
timent among the enlightened and exemplary clergy and 
people of Geneva, is an event of signal importance. A year 
and a half ago, the Unitarian successor to the chair of Calvin, 
walked with me to a rising ground in full view from the walls 
of Geneva, at about half a mile’s distance, to point out to me 
the spot where the Unitarian Servetus was burned at Calvin’s 
instance ; burned by a slow fire of green wood, that his tor- 
ments might be the more and the longer. As I went on such 
an errand in such company, I had abundant food for medita- 
tion on the little efficacy of establishments, creeds, and faggots 
to keep down the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Such demonstrations in various quarters, it seems to me, 
Mr President, are not to be accounted for on local and occa- 
sional grounds. ‘They are symptoms of that same spontane- 
ous general movement of mind, which is impelling the civilized 
nations of the earth towards the assertion of political liberty. 
Light is breaking in. ‘There is a well developed determina- 
tion of the universal mind towards truth. That progress 
towards the recovery of the genuine christian faith, of which 
we have in disconnected quarters such gratifying evidence, 
as it is produced by a permanent, and, as I believe, day by 
day more and more efficient cause, I am persuaded we 
are henceforward to witness more and more extensively and 
distinctly. As it cannot fail to rejoice us, wherever it ap- 
pears, lam desirous that we should take measures to be 
acquainted with it. This Association affords facilities for the 
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attainment of that object, and if any addition to the cares of 
the Secretary would be too much even for the ability and 
diligence of the present incumbent of that office, I for one, 
should be gratified if the government would take measures 
for the establishment, in due time, of a foreign department. 
Meanwhile J submit the following resolution : 

Resolved,—That this Association reciprocate the expres- 
sions of sympathy and regard they have received from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and rejoice in the 
exertions of the friends of truth in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 








Poctry. 
‘LOOKING UNTO JESUS.’ 


Thou, who didst stoop below, 
To drain the cup of woe, 
Wearing the form of frail mortality, — 
Thy blessed labors done, 
Thy crown of victory won, 
Hast passed from earth—passed to thy home on high. 


Man may no longer trace, 
In thy celestial face, 
The image of the bright, the viewless One ; 
Nor may thy servants hear, 
Save with faith’s raptured ear, 
Thy voice of tenderness, God’s holy Son! 


Our eyes behold thee not, 
Yet hast thou not forgot 
Those who have placed their hope, their trust in thee ; 
Before thy Father’s face, 
Thou hast prepared a place, 
That where thou art, there they may also be. 


It was no path of flowers, 
Through this dark world of ours, 
Beloved of the Father! thou didst tread ; 
And shall we in dismay, 
Shrink from the narrow way, 
When clouds and darkness are around it spread ? 
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O thou, who art our life! 
Be with us through the strife! 
Was not thy head by earth’s fierce tempests bowed ? 
Raise thou our eyes above, 
To see a Father’s love 
Beam, like the bow of promise, through the cloud. 


Even through the awful gloom, 
Which hovers o’er the tomb, 
That light of love our guiding star shall be ; 
Our spirits shall not dread 
The shadowy way to tread, 
Friend! Guardian! Saviour! which doth lead to thee! 


A. 
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Art. 1X.—Address on Church Music; delivered by Re- 
quest in the Vestry of Hanover Church, and in the 
Third Baptist Church. Boston.. By Lowrett Mason. 
Boston, Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1826. pp. 42. 


[Concluded from page 77.] 


AuruoucH we have already extended our remarks on 
Church Music through two numbers, there are still several 
points brought forward in Mr Mason’s Address in which it is 
necessary to follow him, in order to a complete view of the 
subject. ‘These we shall briefly discuss in the present num- 
ber, asking the indulgence of those readers who take no inter- 
est in the matter for occupying so much room, and of those 
who do take an interest in it for occupying no more. 

We have discussed the general purposes of sacred music, 
and how they are to be answered in the character of the 
hymns and of the tunes, and in their adaptation to each other. 
The next topic which arises, regards the manner of perform- 
ance, concerning which sev eral things are to be considered. 
We hardly need say, first, that the style of performance 
should be ‘entirely serious and solemn, without any mixture of 
levity, even in the most cheerful tunes. It should also be 
most severely simple. Simplicity, as we before insisted, is 
one feature of a good psalm tune, and to perform it in any 
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other than a most simple style, is to be guilty of inconsistency. 
The graces and ornaments with which a plain old tune is 
sometimes decked out, are as stupidly misplaced, as gilding 
upon marble pillars, or as rouge and fur robes upon a statue. 
Ostentatious flourishes of voice are rather hindrances than 
aids in the most frivolous and light songs. A severely good 
taste rejects them, as poor substitutes for nature and feeling, 
and suited only to display the power of artificial cultivation. 
In sacred music they are insufferable. ‘There is no good 
psalmody which is not simple in the performance ; and this 
is perfectly consistent with all that variety of expression which 
the sentiment may demand; a variety which ought to be 
carefully observed, and respecting which we would add one 
word to what we have already said. ‘There is no reason 
why every verse of a hymn should be sung in precisely the 
same succession of sounds as every other. When the senti- 
ment changes, the movement and the emphasis should change. 
The performance should be smooth or abrupt, rapid or slow, 
soft or loud, animated, pensive, cheerful, triumphant, or plain- 
tive, according to the impression to be produced. We have 
already expressed our conviction that a skilful performance 
may breathe into almost any tune any of these various ex- 
pressions. And we may add, that it may be sometimes still 
better to change the tune for another, when there is a great 
change in the sentiment. We have known this to be done 
with admirable effect. An example occurred very recently 
in singing the hymn of Watts, which begins, 
* Awake, our souls, away our fears, 
Let every trembling thought be gone.’ 

The performance commenced with Truro, which was ex- 
changed in the fourth verse for Rothwell, and came back to 
Truro in the fifth. ‘There are many compositions, which 
not only admit, but may be said to require, an accommodation 
of this nature. We recollect at this moment the 103d Psalm, 
2d part, S. M., and the 308th Hymn of Belknap’s Collec- 
tion. It would be very difficult to suit all the verses of 
either to any one tune; and by changing the tune, many 
of the difficulties in the way of a satisfactory adaptation, might 
be obviated. 

One other thing is to be mentioned as essential to right 
performance, and that is, a distinct articulation. After all 
the pains taken to create the greatest effect by uniting to- 
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gether the charms of poetry and music, how often is the 
whole design defeated by such a pronunciation as renders the 
words undistinguishable. The singer, whose articulation is 
indistinct, becomes little better than a poor musical instru- 
ment, and hinders the object he ought to promote. So cer- 
tain is it that the sound without the sense fails of accomplish- 
ing the end of psalmody, that we are quite ready to assert, 
that he who does not know how to articulate, does not know 
how to sing. 

Another question respecting the mode of performance, and 
which is treated at some length by Mr Mason, regards the 
singing by a choir or by the congregation. Mr Mason is very 
decided in his preference for a choir, and his dislike of con- 
gregational singing. 

‘If the devotional effect of music depends upon the mere cir- 
cumstance of a person’s engaging audibly in singing; or, if it 
depend upon the quantity of noise produced; the congregational 
mode is undoubtedly to be preferred. But if, as has been sug- 
gested, there isan analogy between the art of rhetoric and music 
— if the effects of each are to be produced by means somewhat 
similar, all will agree that from such a jargon of sound as will be 
produced bya large assembly of all ages and descriptions engaged 
each one singing as seems good in his own eyes, but little benefit 
can be expected. Wherever congregational singing has pre- 
vailed, there has been neither good tone, correct ‘intonation, 
distinct articulation, nor proper emphasis or expression.’ pp. 15, 
16. 

It is not worth while to go largely into this question, as a 
full discussion of it would “heal us to a great extent without 
any valuable result. ‘There are difficulties and objections on 
every side. Each mode has its advantages and its imperfec- 
tions, and we are very much inclined to apply to the subject 
what has been said of forms of government, ‘ Whate’er is 
best administered is best.2 When we have been attending 
worship in a church where the whole congregation joins with 
loud voice in the psalmody, we have been sometimes affected 
and elevated by the strong chorus, and have been ready to 
wonder that Christians could ever tolerate any other mode. 
When the voices are in harmony, and the tune familiar, it is 
difficult to fancy any thing in the way of music more grand 
and sublime. ‘There is no instrument so powerful over the 
feelings as the human voice. The shout of a great multitude 
is always sublime; and the harmonious chorus of a large 
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assembly is unspeakably so. What public singing is so effec- 
tive as the performance of Old Hundred as we sometimes | 
hear it in a crowded meeting, where every voice joins, and | 
the soul is carried away as it were upon a flood of sound. Of 
the same sort is the music of the Jewish Synagogue, where 
certain portions of the service are chanted by the whole as- 
sembly. When we have heard their clear and strong voices iis 
from every part of the house, voices of men, women, and 
children, uniting strenuously in their ancient and solemn mel- 
odies, now breathing gently, and now swelling to an almost 
tumultuous shout, rising and falling and dying away as if hid 
driven on the bosom of some changing wind, we have felt bil 4 
ourselves transported back to the music of the glorious Tem- El 
ple, and have felt that this is the most perfect specimen of 
worship by the human voice ; the only thing, alas! that seems 
like worship in that degenerate people. 

If we could be sure of singing like this, we should be ad- 
vocates at once for the congregational mode. But we fear 
that even an approach to it is to be despaired of. In order 
to be attempted with success, all the worshippers must have 
been drilled to their duty from very childhood, and even 
then could be prepared to join in but very few tunes. In the : 
Presbyterian churches of Scotland this is done. ‘The whole 
population is trained to church music by parochial instruction | 
and by the singing of hymns in family worship. Yet there is 
reason to believe, that their church music is far from being 
more edifying or satisfactory than that of other churches 
which are supplied with choirs. It would be vain, therefore, 
to hope, that we could engraft upon our customs any such 
universal teaching and practice, as should secure to us what 
might be called good music. It would necessarily be min- : 
gled with so many harsh sounds from the uninstructed and 
undisciplined, as to render it disagreeable to the ears and i 
destructive to the devotion of all persons of musical sensi- 
bility. 

But then, on the other hand, a choir is attended with diffi- 
culties equally great. It is so difficult to find those who will 
unite heartily and perseveringly for practice, that the sounds 
from the orchestra are oftentimes no more harmonious than 
those from the promiscuous congregation. ‘Then, too, the 
changes, and rivalries, and. emulations, and strife which rise 
up amongst the arritabile genus of singers, next to the duel- 
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lists in their punctilio and nice sense of personal honor, have 
not seldom rendered it more embarrassing. to maintain this 
department of the public service than to manage all the other 
affairs of the parish. Being thus very liable to be unsuc- 
cessful, it of course fails to help, it rather disturbs, the devo- 
tions of the people. And then, if it be successful, it gets to 
be listened to for the gratification of the ear and taste, instead 
of being entered into as a part of divine service. ‘The per- 
formers are set apart, distinct from the body of the worship- 
pers, and listened to as performers. If they sing in a style 
much above that of the majority of the congregation, they 
will be listened to as doing a beautiful work, which others 
must not join lest they interrupt and spoil it. If they sing in 
an ordinary style, so that the body of the worshippers, may 
join, then it becomes at once no better than congregational 
singing, possessing all its disadvantages. 

We have merely hinted at a few of the imperfections at- 
tendant upon any scheme for public psalmody which may be 
devised, in the hope that when all sides are fairly viewed, 
others will feel as we do, that it is hardly worth while to con- 
tend very earnestly for one rather than another. If we should 
decide from theory only, we should most strenuously advo- 
cate the congregational mode, as altogether and beyond all 
question the most proper and effective. But under the ac- 
tual circumstances of society, its expediency is doubtful, to 
say the least; and we do not see but it must be left to every 
congregation to determine from its own situation and circum- 
stances, what may be most advisable in its own case. There 
are, after all, no evils attendant upon either mode, which a 
man of devout mind may not surmount, by resolutely keep- 
ing in view the object to be attained and resisting influences 
from without. A hard task, it will be said; but let him make 
a virtue of necessity and set himself earnestly about it. 
There will be imperfections and annoyances, and he only in- 
creases their torment by allowing himself to attend to them. 
Let him learn to regard them less. Let him shut his ear to 
the discord of sounds, and the blunders or the affectations of 
performance, and close his eye against improprieties of de- 
portment, and absorb himself in mental worship and the act 
of his own soul. Thus he may become in a manner inde- 
pendent of the external sense. If it do not help, he will not 
allow it to irritate him, or to render the exercise unprofitable ; 
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but whether the sounds be borne to him from the sweet voices 
of a few select performers, or from the miscellaneous chorus 
of the congregation, he will still pursue his own thoughts and 
make ‘ melody in his heart’ to the Lord. 

But it is a sad thing, we acknowledge, when that which 
was designed to help the infirmities of our earthward and 
sluggish spirits, becomes itself a means of confirming them ; 
when the influences of musical sounds, which are expected 
to compose and elevate the mind, only tend to distract it. 
But then we are sure that this seldom happens where there 
has not been indulged a fastidious and critical taste. It can 
rarely be the case with those who have accustomed them- 
selves to regard psalmody as an act of worship, rather than a 
musical entertainment. ‘They who are very sensitive to little 
faults of harmony and execution, or who think of the music 
rather than the end for which it is performed, will often be 
dissatisfied with what in itself is sufficiently good. ‘This is 
an evil attending the high cultivation of musical talent in a 
city, where music gets to be regarded as one of the fine arts, 
and every public performance as a display of professional 
skill. Concerts and oratorios hold rank among the amuse- 
ments of the people; and they who attend them, carry the 
spirit of criticism, and the thought of entertainment and tal- 
ent, and a thousand Italian words, into the sanctuary, and 
profess disgust at the homely doings of the native and simple 
singers there. ‘This feeling spreads; and by and by none 
but professional singers are tolerated. The orchestra is de- 
serted by the social company of our brothers and sisters, who 
used to sit there and be as a bond of sympathy to unite the 
performers with the worshippers. That bond is broken; 
and the professional voices, which have been heard at the 
concert, perhaps at the opera,—for we understand that the 
celebrated Italian at New York, comes from the theatre of 
Saturday night to chant the anthems of a church on Sunday 
morning,—serve of course to call back the feelings associa- 
ted with the opera and concert, and to pervert the devotional 
tendency of the psalmody. So far as this is the case, it is an 
injury to religion for which no excellence of musical attain- 
ment can compensate. In what mode a public remedy is to be 
applied, we do not pretend to say. But so long as the cus- 
tom any where exists, we say that the remedy for each indi- 
vidual is perfectly in his own hands. Let him accustom 
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himself resolutely to regard the singing as worship, and en- 
gage his thoughts in it as such. 

In connexion with the question we have been considering, 
Mr Mason insists on the importance of a pious and well quali- 
fied leader; of sober singing schools, which shall be free 
from certain follies and abuses, which, he says, have usually 
appertained to those parochial seminaries ; of children being 

early taught the principles and practice of music ; of sacred 
music forming part of an education for the ministry ; and of 
the organ being introduced, to the exclusion of every other 
-instrument, to accompany and aid the voice. Upon these 
topics his remarks are pertinent and just, and we had pre- 
pared ourselves to follow him at some length. But our arti- 
cles have already extended themselves so far, that we feel 
the necessity of bringing them to a close. We would still 
ask the indulgence of our readers, however, for one or two 
extracts on the topics just now mentioned. ‘The first relates 
to singing schools. 
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‘As singing schools, in many instances, have been heretofore 
conducted, it may be doubted whether any benefit has been de- 
rived from them. A number of young persons, desirous of spend- 
ing their evenings together, with quite other objects in view than 
a religious cultivation of music, have recourse to a singing school. 
A teacher is employed who is perhaps destitute of almost every 
important qualification, and who is as fit to teach his pupils to 
pray or to preach as to sing.* He supports neither order nor 
dignity in the school. A few indifferent tunes, perhaps, are, par- 
rot-like, committed to memory, and executed without just time, 
correct intonation, or the least attention to the nature of the song, 
or the import of the words. The sentiment, indeed, is wholly 
disregarded ; and the most solemn and affecting words are used 
as a matter of mere convenience to the music, aud are sung 
amidst unrestrained levity and folly. After a few weeks’ prac- 
tice of this kind the pupils go into the church, not to assist in 
the worship of God, but to make an exhibition of their musical 
acquirements and to draw forth the applause of the people. They 
introduce their new tunes—drive away from the choir those who 
have preceded them in a similar course of instruction and prac- 
tice, and by their light and inappropriate performances banish 























* « There are indeed exceptions. Here and there we find a teacher qualified 
for his station ; and in some instances in our country, piety and talent have 
been devoted to this subject. Wherever there is such a teacher, let him be 
encouraged ; and let every church make exertions to obtain the services of 
such a man.’ 
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even the appearance of devotion from this exercise. ‘To all this 
the church have submitted, and have called it the cultivation of 
sacred music. 

‘'The want of time to teach children music, cannot with pro- 
priety be offered as an excuse. A very small proportion of their 
time for two or three years, at the age of from ten to fifteen, 
would be sufficient ; and the practice of music may be pursued 
at this age in such a manner as to afford relief from other studies, 
and be a pleasant and agreeable employment. When the church 
shall take this subject into its own hands, when children shall be 
taught music, when choirs shall be composed of serious and 
proper persons who shall cultivate music as a religious duty, 
when singing shall be considered as much a devotional exercise 
as prayer, the evils now existing will speedily be removed; and 
church music will be performed in some measure as it should. 
Christians on earth will imitate the redeemed in heaven; and the 
praises of God in the church below, will be a faint shadow [?] of 
the triumphant strains which animate the heavenly choir. ‘The 
abuses of which we now complain are wholly to be attributed to 
the apathy of the church on this subject. ‘The difficulties and 
disputes that so frequently occur in choirs—the gross violations 
of the sabbath which grow out of the existing state of things— 
the whistling and talking and levity so often observable in the 
singers’ seats—the thoughtless and even blasphemous manner in 
which the name of God is often used—all the solemn mockery 
of singing as it now exists, is chargeable to the church. ‘The 
guilt lies at her door, and the remedy is in her hands; and yet, 
alas! christians and ministers suffer this thing to go on, without 
lifting a finger to stay its progress or to direct it into a proper 
channel, and without seeming to know or desiring to know what 
their duty is in relation to it, or that they have any responsibility 
in the case whatever.’ pp. 27—29. 


The following remarks relative to the organ are perfectly 
just, and ought to be universally considered. 


‘The organ is certainly the most valuable instrument for ac- 
companying church music. Its fixed intonation, its facilities for 
harmonic combinations, its lofty and solemn tones, its adaptation 
to the performance of soft and loud, and the circumstance of its 
always being in order and ready for use, give it a decided advan- 
tage over every other instrument. ‘The organ also has the benefit 
of strong favorable associations ; as it belongs almost exclusively 
to the church, and is seldom employed in any other than sacred 
music; whereas the violin is apt to transport us to the ball room 
or the theatre—the flute to the parlour, and the clarinet and bas- 
soon to the field. When under the hand of a man who under- 
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stands his art, and feels his subject, the organ possesses a charm 
that is irresistible, and, at the same time, subordinate to senti- 
ment. It even renders enunciation more distinct, and the in- 
terest and expression of the subject more exalted and refined. 

* * * 


‘The abuse of the organ may in almost all cases be traced to 
the character and qualifications of the organist. Mere musical 
talents will no more enable a man to play, than sing church mu- 
sic appropriately—and probably Handel, or Bach, (two of the 
greatest organists that ever lived,) were as unfit to accompany, as 
Braham or Madam Catalani would be to lead a choir of singers 
in public worship. Execution, or a mere ability to play expertly 
upon his instrument, is probably not more important to the organ- 
ist, than eloquence is to the preacher. And yet this is the only 
qualification generally required—a trial of skill often determines 
the choice—and the man who excels in executing the most diffi- 
cult passages upon his instrument, is appointed to the office. 

‘It would be strange indeed, if when mere eloquence was re- 
quired in a minister of the gospel, the cause of the church should 
not suffer. It is no less strange that when an ability to play well 
upon his instrument is the only qualification looked for in an or- 
ganist, the cause of church music should suffer. A minister 
must, indeed, be able to speak acceptably in the pulpit; and if 
eloquent, and at the same time possessing the other qualifications, 
so much the better. So with the organist: he must be able to 
play in a plain and appropriate style, (which is not difficult to ac- 
quire ;) and if he be a finished performer, so much the better, 
provided he possess the other more important qualifications. 
What these qualifications are, must occur to the mind of every 
person who considers the important station the organist occupies 
in the public worship of God, and the influence he is enabled to 
exert, through the medium of his instrument, upon the feelings 
‘of the audience. He should be a pious man, or at least one who 
has a deep sense of the solemnity of public worship. He should 
be a man of quick sensibility, or he will neither enter into the 
spirit of the words sung, nor of the other exercises of the day. 
He must be a man of good judgment, or he will make the most 
fatal mistakes in accompanying such hymns as call forth, in dif- 
ferent stanzas, emotions of a different character. He should 
understand the nature of his instrument and the object of its in- 
troduction into the church, as an accompaniment to the voices— 
subservient to vocal effect, or rather designed to promote it; and 
while he acknowledges his tnstrument to be subordinate to vocal 
music, he should acknowledge himself to be subordinate to the 
leader of the choir, on whom the responsibility of the whole per- 
formance depends. Were such organists employed, there would 
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be fewer complaints of loud and unmeaning playing—of long, 
flourishing, and fanciful interludes, foreign to the subject and 
unfit for the church—of difficulties between organists and singers 
and trustees and committees, and a thousand other ills that church 
music now is heir to.’ pp. 32—35. 





Art. X.—An Amended Version of the Book of Job, with 
an Introduction, and Notes chiefly Explanatory. By 
Georce R. Noyes. Cambridge, Hilliard and Brown. 
1827. pp. 116. 


WE have not seen any translation of the Book of Job, with 
which the public ought to be satisfied, unless it be that which 
is the subject of the present review. ‘The common version, 
while it possesses general excellences of language and style, 
which give it a just claim to be the model, in these respects, 
of any new attempt to exhibit the original in another dress, 
is certainly marked by faults, which no lover of the sacred 
scriptures should willingly allow to remain longer uncor- 
rected. It does not appear in the poetic form. Itis broken 
up into chapters and verses without regard to the sense. Its 
punctuation is extremely faulty, and its orthography is far 
from being correct and uniform. It is encumbered with a 
multitude of Italics, which are seldom useful, and often det- 
rimental to the text. It is in many places so literal as to be 
unintelligible, or as to contain modes of expression which are 
abhorrent from the English idiom. It abounds in words and 
phrases which are obsolete, or which, though still current, 
have assumed new significations since the time of king 
James’s translators. The construction, too, is often ungram- 
matical, and the arrangement of sentences frequently such as 
produces obscurity or ambiguity. On almost every page may 
be found verbs in wrong modes and tenses, and relatives im- 
properly omitted or inserted. ‘The emphatic particles, and 
the little connecting words upon which the clearness of a sen- 
tence so essentially depends, are often rendered in the worst 
possible manner. Wrong names are sometimes given to 
natural objects, and, in several instances, technical terms are 
employed in senses unknown to the Hebrew writers. Many 
fine images of the original are lost in the translation, and 
modern figures of speech not unfrequently introduced, which 
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are foreign from the oriental usage. It contains, moreover, 
not a few instances of misapprehension of the sense, owing, 
among other causes, to the want of those critical assistances, 
which translators of so early an age could not command. 

But we hasten to relieve our readers from the fear that 
we are about to discuss a topic which has long since become 
threadbare. The necessity of an amended version of the 
Book of Job, to say nothing of other parts of the scriptures, 
has been admitted by the best scholars and divines of the 
last two hundred years. Nor have there been wanting those 
who were willing to undertake this difficult work. We have 
now before us at least six versions of this poem, besides that 
of Mr Noyes, which have appeared in our own language, 
since the common translation was published; and another 
has lately appeared in England,* and still another, we under- 
stand, is in the course of publication, from the pen of the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved. Not one of the six, however, is of 
such a character as to preclude the necessity of further at- 
tempts at improvement. 

It must, indeed, be confessed that Heath’s Job, the first, 
we believe, that was given to the public, after the date of our 
popular bible, possesses great merit for a translation under- 
taken three fourths of a century ago. But it has faults. It 
departs unnecessarily from the common version. It contains 
several inaccuracies, and not a few violations of good taste. 
Many unauthorised meanings are forced upon the Hebrew 
by an extravagant use of Arabic etymologies. Besides, its 
form and arrangement are prosaic, and it fails, in general, to 
exlibit the manner and spirit of the original. 

Scott’s ‘ Book of Job in English Verse,’ the next to Heath’s, 
in order of time, made its appearance in 17733 but it does 
not deserve the praise of being an improvement upon its pre- 
decessor. It is true, that, from the singular excellence of its 
notes, it possesses uncommon value as a commentary ; but, 
as a translation, its worth is greatly lessened by its being in 
rhyme. It has the merit of giving the sense, for the most 
part, correctly, but we look into it in vain for the energy, 
grandeur, and beauty of Job. What better was to be ex- 
pected of a translator, however well qualified in other re- 
spects, who chose to restrict himself by the metrical rules of 


* We refer to that of Fry, a copy of which has not, to our knowledge, 
been received in this country. 
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modern poetry? No one who attempts to render the Hebrew 
poets into English verse, may hope to preserve their native 
genius and character with any degree of exactness. 

We have next, in 1796, a translation of Job by Charles 
Garden D. D., a work which came before the public with 
great pretensions, but which proved to be a failure. With 
extreme egotism and ostentation, it discovers little originality, 
and not much felicity in the use of the labors of others. Gar- 
den had access to a great variety of authorities, but he select- 
ed his information without discrimination, and applied it 
without judgment. He relied too much upon Parkhurst, 
and drew but sparingly from the oriental treasures amassed 
by the German scholars. Ambitious of novel expressions, 
he is often ridiculous, and aiming to be too literal, he fre- 
quently becomes unintelligible. The work attracted but little 
attention, and was soon followed by another. 

In 1805, appeared ‘'The Book of Job, metrically arrang- 
ed according to the Massora, and newly translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, by Joseph Stock, D. D.’ Notwithstanding the 
commendations bestowed upon this performance by some 
of the critics, it in truth is not a work of much merit. It 
was, as the author informs us, ‘a business of six weeks,’ and, 
we may add, a business in which a man so slightly acquaint- 
ed with oriental literature, and so prone to violate the idiom 
of his own language, had little reason to hope for success. 

Of the version of Job, by the celebrated Elizabeth Smith, 
published, after her decease, by Dr Randolph, in 1810, and 
extolled by him and his friend, Dean M’cGee, as the perfec- 
tion of biblical translation, we can speak in no higher terms 
of commendation, than that it is a remarkable specimen of 
what could be accomplished by a female in a little time and 
with few means. Considered by itself, and estimated solely 
according to its intrinsic merits, this version must be pro- 
nounced to be one of a very ordinary character. It would 
have been strange had it been otherwise, since, as the ex- 
cellent author declares, she had access to few books, and, 
in following the fanciful Parkhurst, thought she had a guide 
who could not mislead her. 

We come now to the version of Job by Dr Good, which 
appeared in 1812. It may be expected by some that we 
shall bestow upon this work unmeasured praise. We are 
free to declare, however, that it is far from being, on the 
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whole, such a translation as we should wish. We do not 
deny that it has points of rare excellence. But they are not 
suflicient to redeem its faults. We allow to Dr Good the 
credit of talents and various learning. But he did not pos- 
sess all the qualities of a sound philologist. He lacked judg- 
ment and discrimination ; was too precipitate in his decisions, 
and too prone to prefer an ingenious interpretation to the 
true and obvious one. He did not bestow time enough upon 
his translation of Job. His excessive regard, too, for Arabic 
and Aramean derivations caused him to depart frequently 
from the natural and true import of the Hebrew. His ver- 
sion does not bear a sufficiently near resemblance, in point 
of diction and style, to the common version. He has given 
his author too modern an air and dress. We do not find in 
him the simple beauty and unaffected majesty of the Hebrew 
writings. His composition is too artificial throughout. He 
is full of fanciful conceits, learned and fashionable words, 
and highsounding sentences, which the oriental muse would 
not own. Nor has he been perfectly happy in his Introduc- 
tion and notes. He is too confident in his theories, and fan- 
cies that he discovers in Job points of philosophy and divin- 
ity, which there is reason to believe Job never thought of. 
Many of his positions are supported more by ingenious con- 
jectures than by ascertained facts. He is, indeed, very 
learned, but very indiscriminate ; intelligent, but prolix. After 
filling nearly six hundred pages with an incredible quan- 
tity of incidental criticism, perpetual quotation from every 
known language, and endless dissertation upon every possible 
variety of subject, he has contrived to add comparatively lit- 
tle to the stock of valuable biblical literature? 

We have thus briefly noticed all the English versions of Job 
we have seen in a separate form, and all, we believe, that 
have been published, since the date of the common transla- 
tion, except that of Fry, and the one whose title is at the head 
of this article. If the opinion we have expressed concerning 
them be correct, it was not without good reason deemed ex- 
pedient to make another attempt to exhibit this portion of 
the Hebrew scriptures in an improved dress. [liberal as 
our criticisms may appear to some, we could easily prove 
them to be just by citations from the works upon which we 
have remarked. But it is time to recur to Mr Noyes’s 
Version, which, as we have already intimated, is, in our 
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opinion, by far the best translation of Job we have seen in 
the English language. Mr Noyes appears to have brought 
to his work talents well adapted to ensure success in such an 
undertaking. Almost every page bears testimony to his 
acuteness and patient industry, to his habitual caution and 
accuracy, to his fine powers of discrimination, and to his ex- 
cellent skill and good taste. Nor has he shown himself de- 
ficient in the requisite learning. We are aware of what this 
remark implies. He errs egregiously, who thinks that the 
natural character belonging to the Hebrew language, the sim- 
plicity of its idioms, its close analogy in some respects to the 
English tongue, and its little dependence, in its formation, 
upon the changing scenes of artificial life, render a large 
amount of subsidiary knowledge unnecessary in translating 
such a book as Job. ‘The language is the oldest with which 
we are acquainted. It has long since ceased to be vernacular 
in any part of the world. It is comprised in a few composi- 
tions. ‘The manners and customs by which it was shaped 
and modified, exist no longer among any portion of mankind. 
The paucity of its terms made it necessary to give to each 
a variety of significations. Besides, the Book of Job contains 
a number of words which occur only once, or, at most, but 
two or three times, in the whole range of the Hebrew writ- 
ings. Add to this, it is a poem, and one of a very singular 
character, differing in many respects from every other com- 
position in the sacred volume. Now every one at all ac- 
quainted with the subject, must perceive that the obscurity 
and doubt arising from these sources, in the course of trans- 
lation, cannot be removed without the aid of a great variety 
of information, such as can be derived only from extensive 
historical research, the records of travellers, and the study of 
ancient versions and the kindred dialects. In these respects, 
however, Mr Noyes has not shown himself deficient. He 
has had access to the works of the best biblical scholars, and 
it is but justice to him to say, that he has availed himself of 
their labors, with a just apprehension of their true value, and 
applied them to his purpose with singular judgment and suc- 
cess. He has concentrated upon the sacred page the most 
approved lights of ancient and modern learning; yet he has 
done it, not, as has been the case with many, to add new 
brightness to the original, but to illustrate what had been 
made obscure, and to present to view, in its true proportions, 
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what had become distorted through the fault of imperfect 
versions. If he has excelled his predecessors mm any one 
respect more than in others, it is in the manner in which he 
has discharged this high but difficult duty of the translator. 
Few, very few, conscious of possessing genius, and having 
at command choice stores of erudition, can easily resist the 
temptation to adorn their author with the ornaments of their 
own fancy, or to enrich him with the treasures of their own 
learning. Accordingly, we find that a large proportion of 
biblical translators, who prided themselves upon their talents 
and knowledge, have been more or less guilty of obtruding 


‘upon the sacred specimens of antiquity, supposed beauties of 


style, or modes of conception, which properly belong only to 
compositions of a later date. From this fault, however, Mr 
Noyes is remarkably free. We have discovered in his per- 
formance nothing of that affected adaptation of ancient ex- 
pressions to modern usages; nothing of that smart dressing 
out of an ancient statue in the modern costume, which so 
much disfigures Good’s Job, and, it must be confessed, though 
ina less degree, the translation of Isaiah by Lowth. For 
the better satisfaction of our readers, on this point, we will 
give a few brief specimens, taken, almost at random, from 


the works of Mr Noyes and Dr Good. 


Cuap. XV. vs 2. 
And swell his bosom with a levanter. 
And fill his bosom with the east wind. 
XXXII. 24. 
And have said to the ingot, ‘Thou art my trust.’ 
Or said to the fine gold, ‘ Thou art my confidence.’ 
XXXI. 34. 
And let the reproach of its families quash me. 
Let the contempt of families cover me with shame. 
XXVII. 12. 
Why then should ye thus babble babblings? 
Why then do ye cherish such vain thoughts ? 
VIII. 10. 
And well forth the sayings of their wisdom. 
And utter words from the understanding. 
XXIV. 1. 
Wherefore are not doomsdays kept by the Almighty, 
So that his offenders may eye his periods? 
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Why is not the condition of men hidden from the Almighty, 
Or his judgments seen by them that serve him? 
XXXVII. 11. 
He also loadeth the cloudy-woof with redundance ; 
His effulgence disperseth the gloom. 
He causeth the clouds to descend in rain, 
‘And his lightning scattereth the mists. 
IX. 26. 
G. As ships, with spread sail, sweep they on; 
As an eagle swooping upon ravin. 
N. They have gone by like the swift ships ; 
Like the eagle, darting upon his prey. 

Our readers must have discovered, even in these few ex- 
amples, a characteristic excellence of the Amended Version, 
which is of great importance and cannot fail to make it popu- 
lar ; we mean its similarity to the common version. Mr Noyes 
has well remarked, in his Introduction, that ‘no new trans- 
lation can, or ought to succeed, which does not essentially 
resemble it in language and style;’ and he has kept this 
principle in view throughout his book. We have been able 
to find but very few cases, in which he has unnecessarily de- 
parted from the version in popular use. Almost every change 
approves itself to us as truly an amendment. Let it not, 
however, be inferred from our remarks, that Mr Noyes has 
not made many alterations. ‘There are not a hundred verses 
in the whole poem that have not undergone some correction. 
He had ill performed his duty, had it been otherwise. ‘That 
we may give our readers some idea of the nature of these 
alterations, and, at the same time, corroborate some of the 
statements which we made at the commencement of this article, 
we will cite a few passages from the two translations, taking 
care to distinguish the faults of the common version by Italics. 

Cuap. XLI. vs 26. 
The sword of him that layeth at him. 
The sword of him that assaileth him. 
XXX. 27. 
The days of affliction prevented me. 
Days of anguish have come upon me. 
XV. 27. 
And maketh collops of fat on his flanks. 
And gathereth fat upon his loins. 
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XLI. 18. 
C.V. By his neesings a light doth shine. 
A. V. When he sneezeth the light sparkleth. 
XIX. 19. 
Cc. V. All my inward friends abhorred me. 
A. V. All my intimate friends abhor me. 
XX. 20. 
C. V. Surely he shall not feel quietness in his belly. 
A. V. Because his avarice was insatiable. 
VII. 19. 


C. V. Let me alone, till I sevallow down my spittle. 
A. V. Let me alone, till I have time to breathe. 


Such are a few of the instances in which Mr Noyes has 
rejected obsolete words, obscure expressions, vulgar idioms, 
and uncouth phrases, which disfigure the common version. 
We now give examples, in which he has avoided intricate 
constructions, harsh combinations of terms, unintelligible sen- 
tences, and misrepresentations of the sense. 


Cuap. VI. vs 10. 

C. V. Then should I yet have comfort; yea I would harden 
myself in sorrow; let him not spare; for L have not concealed 
the words of the Holy One. 

A.V. Yet it shall be my consolation, 

Although I am consumed with pain, and he doth not 
spare, 
That I have not neglected the commands of the Holy 
One. 
XXX. 2. 

C. V. Yea, whereto might the strength of their hands profit 
me, in whom old age was perished ? 

A.V. For of what use to me were their hands, 

When their strength was wasted away ? 
XXXII. 35. 

C. V. Behold my desire is, that the Almighty would answer 

me, and that mine adversary had written a book. 


A.V. Here is my signature, let the Almighty answer me, 
Yea, let mine adversary write down his charge. 
XLI. 25. 
C.V. By reason of breakings they purify themselves. 
A.V. Yea, they are distracted with terror. 
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XL. 23. 


C.V. Behold, he drinketh up a river, and hasteth not; he 
trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into hats mouth. 


A.V, The stream overfloweth, but he fleeth not ; 


He is unmoved though the Jordan rush against his 
mouth. 


In numberless cases, Mr Noyes has employed words more 
expressive of the true import of the original, than those which 
are used in the common version; as molten mirror, for mol- 
ten lookingglass ; upright, righteous, right, and innocent, 
for perfect ; “justice and punishment, for judgment ; guilt, for 
justice ; providence, for visitation; ungodly, unrighteous, 
wicked, and impious, for hypocrite ; Vindicator for Redeem- 
er ; afiliction, misery, vain supplication, and vapor, for vanity ; 
riverhorse for Behemoth ; buffalo for unicorn. 

We have, too, in the ‘Amended Version an improved ren- 
dering of many Hebrew idioms, which, by being too liter- 
ally translated in our popular bible, occasion perplexity to the 
English reader. Thus, consolations of God, is rendered, pre- 
cious consolations ; children of fools, worthless ; and children 
of base men, despicable. Many beautiful images, also, are 
presented us by Mr Noyes, which adorn the original, but 
which we look for in vain in the common version. Take, 
for example, the ninth verse of the third chapter. What is 
there rendered, dawning of the day, Mr Noyes, preserv- 
ing the fine image of the Hebrew, translates, eyelids of the 
morning. Instances of this kind of improvement are not 
rare. On many a spot new flowers now appear, where before 
none were seen. But we cannot cull them one by one for 
our readers. We have room only for the following extracts, 
from a comparison of which with the corresponding passages 
of the received text, which we also quote, it may be seen 
that the Amended Version possesses other advantages over 
the common one, than those which we have already noticed. 


Amenpvep Version, Cuap. VI. 


14 To the afflicted kindness should be shown by a friend, 
Else he casteth off the fear of the Almighty. 

15 But my brethren are faithless like a brook ; 
They pass away like streams of the valley, 

16 Which are turbid by reason of the melted ice, 

And the snow, which hides itself in them. 
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17 As soon as they become warm they vanish ; 
When the heat cometh, they are dried up from their place. 
18 The caravans turn aside to them on their way, 
They go up into the desert, and perish. 
19 The companies of Tema look for them, 
The caravans of Sheba expect to see them ; 
20 They are ashamed that they have relied on them ; 
They come to the place, and are confounded. 


Common VERSION. 
14 To him that is afflicted pity should be shewed from his 


friend; but he forsaketh the fear of the Almighty. 
15 My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, and as the 


‘stream of brooks they pass away ; 


16 Which are blackish by reason of the ice, and wherein the 
snow is hid; 

17 What time they wax warm, they vanish; when it is hot, 
they are consumed out of their place. 

18 The paths of their way are turned aside ; they go to noth- 
ing, and perish. 

19 The troops of Tema looked, the companies of Sheba wait- 
ed for them. 

20 They were confounded because they had hoped ; they came 
thither, and were ashamed. 


AmenveED Version, Cuapr. XIII. 


12 Your maxims are lighter than dust ; 
Your arguments are fortresses of clay. 
13 Hold your peace, and let me speak, 
And then come upon me what will! 
14 Come what will—I will carry my flesh in my teeth, 
And put my life in my hand. 
15 Lo, he slayeth me, and I have no.hope! 
Yet will I justify my ways before him. 
16 This also shall be my defence ; 
For an unrighteous man will not come before him. 
17 Hear attentively my words, 
And give ear to my declaration. 
18 Behold, I have now ordered my cause ; 
I know that I shall be found innocent. 
19 Who is he that can justly accuse me? 
For then would I hold my peace, and die! 


Common VERSION. 
12 Your remembrances are like unto ashes, your bodies to 
bodies of clay. 
13 Hold your peace, let me alone, that I may speak, and let 
come on me what will. 
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14 Wherefore do I take my flesh in my teeth, and put my life 
in mine hand ? 

15 Though he slay me yet will I trust in him; but I will main- 
tain mine own ways before him. 

16 He also shall be my salvation; for an hypocrite shall not 
come before him. 

17 Hear diligently my speech, and my declaration with your 
ears. . 

18 Behold now, I have ordered my cause; I know that I shall 
be justified. 

19 Who is he that will plead with me? for now, if I hold my 
tongue, I shall give up the ghost. 


AMENDED Version, Cuap. XIV. 


18 As the falling mountain disappears, 
And the rock is removed from its place, 
19 As the waters wear away stones, 
And the floods wash away the dust of the earth, 
So thou destroyest the hope of man. 
20 Thou prevailest against him continually, and he perisheth ; 
Thou changest his countenance, and sendest him away. 
21 His sons come to honor, but he knoweth it not; 
Or they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not. 
22 But his flesh shall have pain for himself alone ; 
For himself alone shall his soul mourn. 


Common VERSION. 


18 And surely the mountain falling cometh to nought, and the 
rock is removed out of his place. 

19 The waters wear the stones; thou washest away the things 
which grow out of the dust of the earth; and thou destroyest the 
hope of man. 

20 'Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he passeth; thou 
changest his countenance, and sendest him away. 

21 His sons come to honor, and he knoweth it not; and they 
are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them. 

22 But his flesh wpon him shall have pain, and his soul within 
him shall mourn. 


AMENDED Version, Cuar. XVII. 


11 My days are at an end; 
My projects are broken off, 
Even the best hopes of my heart. 
12 Night hath become day unto me; 
My light bordereth on darkness. 
13 Yea, I look to the grave as my home; 
I have made my bed in darkness. 
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{4 I say to corruption, Thou art my father! 
And to the worm, My mother! and my sister ! 
15 Where then are my hopes? 
: Yea, my hopes, who shall see them? 
| 16 ‘They must go down to the bars of the grave ; 
Yea, we shall descend together into the dust! 
Common VERsION. 


11 My days are past, my purposes are broken off, even the 
thoughts of my heart. 

12 They change the night into day ; the light is short because 
of darkness. 

13 If I wait, the grave is mine house; I have made my bed 
in the darkness. 

14 I have said to corruption, Thon art my father ; to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister. 

15 And where is now my hope? as for my hope, who shall 
see it? 

16 They shall go down to the bars of the pit, when our rest 
together is in the dust. 


AmeENDED Version, Cuap. XXI. 


27 Behold! I know your thoughts, 
And the opinions, by which ye wrong me. 
28 Ye will say, ‘ Where is the house of the oppressor, 
‘And where the dwellingplaces of the wicked ?’ 
29 Have ye never inquired of travellers, 
And do ye not know their testimony, 
30 ‘That the wicked is spared in the day of destruction, 
And that he escapes in the day of wrath? 
31 Who will charge him with his conduct to his face, 
And who will requite him for the evil he hath done? 
32 Even this man is borne with honor to the grave ; 
Yea, he still survives upon his tomb. 
33 ‘The sods of the valley are sweet unto him, 
And he draweth all men after him, 
As multitudes without number have gone before him. 
34 Why then do ye offer your vain consolations ? 
Your answers continue false. 
" Common VERsION. 
27 Behold, I know your thoughts, and the devices which ye 
wrongfully imagine against me. 
28 For ye say, Where is the house of the prince ? and where 
are the dwelling-places of the wicked ? 
29 Have ye not asked them that go by the way? and do ye 
not know their tokens. 
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30 That the wicked is reserved to the day of destruction? they 
shall be brought forth to the day of wrath. 

31 Who'shall declare his way to his face? and who shall repay 
him what he hath done? 

32 Yet shall he be brought to the grave, and shall remain in 
the tomb. 

33 The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him, and every 
man shall draw after him, as there are innumerable before him. 

34 How then comfort ye me in vain, seeing in your answers 
there remaineth falsehood ? 


AMENDED Version, Cuap. XXXVI. 


26 Behold, God is great; we cannot know him, 
Nor search out the number of his years. 

27 Lo, he draweth up the drops of water, 
Which form rain from his vapour ; 

28 The clouds pour it down, 
And distil it upon man in abundance. 

29 Who can understand the spreading of his clouds, 
And the rattling of his pavilion. 

30 Behold, he spreadeth around himself his light, 
And he covereth the bottom of the sea. 

31 By these he punisheth nations, 
And by these he giveth food in abundance. 

32 In both hands he holds the lightning ; 
He commissions it against an enemy ; 

33 He makes known his purpose against man, 
And the herds and plants of the earth. 


Common VERSION. 


26 Behold, God is great, and we know him not; neither can 
the number of his years be searched out. 

27 For he maketh small the drops of water; they pour down 
rain according to the vapour thereof : 

28 Which the clouds do drop and distil upon man abundantly. 

29 Also can any understand the spreadings of the clouds, or 
the noise of his tabernacle ? 

30 Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it, and covereth the 
bottom of the sea. 

31 For by them judgeth he the people; he giveth meat in 
abundance: 

32 With clouds he covereth the light ; and commandeth it not 
to shine by the cloud that cometh betwizt. 

33 The noise thereof sheweth concerning it, the cattle also 
concerning the vapour. 


It is perceived that the form of the Amended Version is 
different from that of the common translation. It is, like the 
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original, poetic, throughout, with the exception of the first 
two chapters, and the eleven concluding verses of the last 
chapter, which are in the form of prose. In making this dis- 
tinction, Mr Noyes coincides with the most eminent critics. 
It is not easy to understand why it was not heeded by Stock 
and Good, since the exordium and conclusion of Job hardly 
differ less, in point of structure and style, from the rest of the 
book, than the annals of Moses differ, in these respects, from 
the poems of David. 

The reader will find much satisfaction in the arrangement, 
which Mr Noyes has adopted, in respect both to the larger 


and the minuter divisions of the composition. Of the former, 


a synopsis is prefixed to the poem, which, though seemingly 
a small thing for us to notice, will be found convenient; and 
an argument of each larger division is also inserted in the 
Notes, which adds much to the value of this portion of the 
work. As to the minuter divisions, no regard is paid to the 
chapters and verses of the common translation, except that 
they are numbered in the margin. The whole book is ar- 
ranged in paragraphs according to the sense. ‘The advan- 
tages of this improvement are obvious. 

The Introduction has the rare merit of being brief, and, at 
the same time, containing all that is known of the age of the 
poem, its character, scope, and design, the region where its 
scene is laid, its author, and those other topics, concerning 
which little can be satisfactorily determined, but which have 
so often given birth to dissertations, as useless as they are 
endless. In discussing the question as to the scene of the 
poem, we observe that Mr Noyes quotes Jahn as placing it 
in Idumea; whereas Jahn thinks it was in the valley of Da- 
mascus.* It is a trifling error, but it may be worth correct- 
ing in a future edition. 

The Notes at the end of the volume have been examined 
by us with care, and we cannot withhold the tribute of our 
high commendation, not only for the evidence they give of 
extensive research, and great discrimination, but for their in- 
variable pertinency, and the perfectly unostentatious manner 
in which they are composed. Indeed, we know not where 
we could find collected, in so narrow a compass, with so much 
judgment, and with so little parade, the results of the inqui- 
ries of so many distinguished biblical scholars. Some may 


* Introductio in Libros Sacros Veteris Foederis in Epitomen redacta, a 
Johanne Jahn. Edit. sec. emend. p. 409. 
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be surprised that such writers as Chappelow and Parkhurst are 
not referred to in these notes. For our own parts, we think 
it time for lexicographers and commentators of this character 
to be regarded with less respect than it has been customary 
to pay them. Some may think that Mr Noyes might have 
submitted more implicitly to the guidance of the German 
critics. We approve the manner in which he has used the 
treasures of learning which these indefatigable scholars have 
amassed. He must have expended much time and labor 
upon their works, but, unlike many who pride themselves 
upon this sort of distinction, he has not shown himself to be 
the slave of any one of them. He has diligently sought and 
freely employed the light of oriental learning reflected from 
them, but we do not perceive that he has used it improperly. 
Reiske, to whom Good so often refers, and whom he too 
frequently follows, we do not find quoted in the Amended 
Version. His ‘Conjectures on Job,’ though learned and 
ingenious, is distinguished for unauthorised alterations of the 
text and false interpretations borrowed from the kindred dia- 
lects, which render it unworthy of much respect. Schultens 
and Michaelis, though liable in some measure to the latter 
charge, abound in valuable information, of which Mr Noyes 
has made frequent and judicious use. Eichhorn and I[lgen 
have been consulted, and used with discretion; but he 
seems to have been most indebted to Rosenmuller and Ges- 
senius. We commend his preference. Perhaps no other 
philologists have given so good specimens of the true use of 
the Arabic and Aramean tongues in the elucidation of the 
Hebrew, as the former in his Commentary, and the latter in 
his Grammar and Lexicon. The excellent German transla- 
tion of Job, by De Wette, has also contributed essentially to 
the perfection of the Amended Version. But we need not 
prolong the enumeration. Suffice it to say, that the number 
and character of the German writers, not to speak of others, 
whom Mr Noyes has consulted, and the happy manner in 
which he has avoided the extremes of their respective schools, 
while he has applied to his purpose the best fruits of their 
studies, give to this portion of his book a value of which few 
English works of the same magnitude, in this department of 
sacred learning, can boast. 

In looking back upon what we have written, we find that 
we have bestowed upon the subject of our review no slight 
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commendation. But we cannot in conscience retract a sin- 
gle word. ‘The more we have studied the unpretending little 
volume before us, the higher it has risen in our estimation. 
We have not said, nor do we say, that it is faultless. We 
are not prepared to commend all the changes which Mr Noyes 
has made in the common version, nor are we vW@thout the be- 
lief that others, which he has not attempted, might be made 
with advantage. Indeed, we had marked a few instances of 
each kind, which we intended to examine in this article, but 
which our limits forbid us to notice. As a whole, however, 
we doubt not, it will be found to merit all the praise we have 
‘conferred upon it, whether in the present review, or on a for- 
mer occasion.* Its imperfections are few and of the less 
important kind, while its many and rare excellences recom- 
mend it to the favor of all classes of readers. It deserves a 
place in every scholar’s library. The unlearned will find in 
it many passages full of meaning and interest, which before 
were unintelligible to them. The cultivated and refined may 
be taught by it that they will not hurt their taste by reading 
the holy scriptures. The sceptic will be led to suspect that 
the difficulties of which he complains, are to be attributed, 
less to the authors of the bible than to its translators. And 
most persons, unless we deceive ourselves, will find it not 
easy to suppress the wish, that they might be presented 
with an amended version of the remaining portions of the 
sacred volume. 





Art. XI.—1. Mental Discipline ;'or, Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of Intellectual and Moral Habits ; addressed par- 
ticularly to Students in Theology and Young Preachers. 
By Henry Forster Burper, M. A. Andover, Flagg & 
Gould, 1827. 12mo. pp. 126. 


. Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, addressed to a 
Student in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. 
J. By Samvex Mitter, D. D. Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History and Church Government in the said Sem- 
inary. New York, G. & C. Carvill, 1827. 12mo. pp. 476. 


Ir is hardly possible to estimate too highly the power of 
religion, and its importance to mankind. It exerts an im- 


* See Vol. III. p. 399. 
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mense influence upon individuals and upon whole communi- 
ties. Both the character and condition of men are affected 
by it, beyond what can be expressed. Its power is felt by 
the intellectual and moral man, and the effects of it reach to 
the future as well as the present. 

Christianity exerts its great power in the world by means 
of its several institutions, especially that of the ministry, to- 
gether with the christian sabbath and the offices of social wor- 
ship. It is mainly by these, that our religion produces all its 
great effects ; that it is upheld in the world; that it has 
come down to us 5 that it is propagated from country to coun- 
try, and transmitted from generation to generation. Without 
these institutions Christianity would soon cease to exert its 
moral power in the World. It may even be doubted whether 
its existence would long continue. With what deep interest 
then should these institutions be regarded by the christian 
community ! Hardly could any efforts be thought too great 
to secure a succession of .men to be qualified for the execu- 
tion of an office, upon which so much is depending, as upon 
the gospel ministry. 

The primitive teachers of Christianity were qualified for 
the work in an extraordinary manner. Endowed with mi- 
raculous gifts and powers, they needed neither discipline to 
form them to the proper character for their high mission, nor 
instruction to give them the requisite knowledge. But both 
discipline and instruction were required for all those who 
were to succeed them in the sacred office. And in all ages 
and in all places the success of the ministry in accomplishing 
its purposes, has borne some proportion to the provision that 
has been made for the education of those, who were to be 
the ambassadors of Christ, and teachers of his religion. 

At some periods learning and literary education have been 
almost exclusively confined to those, who were intended for 
this holy employment. In our own country, indeed, in its 
early history, this was the case. Less than a century ago, a 
liberal education was scarcely thought of, but as a requisite 
preparation for the sacred office ; and one, who, having en- 
joyed the advantages of a collegiate education, should enter 
upon any other profession, or engage in any secular pursuit, 
was hardly considered as answering the design of his educa- 
tion, if he was not even thought to have perverted it. 
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Yet it is only within a few years that public provision has 
been made for a properly theological education. Previously, 
no means scarcely were enjoyed for a preparation for the of- 
fice of the ministry, beyond that course of liberal studies in 
our Colleges, which were equally suitable as preparatory for 
the study of any of the liberal professions; or for a merely 
literary life. The theological student was left to pursue his 
course unaided, or to seek such direction and such scanty as- 
sistance as could be obtained from the kindness of individual 
ministers, amidst the labors of their vocation. The conse- 


quence of this was a very inadequate preparation in general 


for the exercise of an office, than which none has duties an- 
nexed to it of deeper interest, or of more important influ- 
ence. ’ 

For a few years past, the attention of the christian com- 
munity has been turned to the subject. A commendable 
zeal has been manifested extensively to make provision for 
an enlightened and efficient ministry, by the establishment of 
seminaries for the express purpose of preparing men for the 
sacred office. The obvious and great benefits of such pro- 
visions needed only to be perceived, in order to their being 
multiplied, and spread from one denomination of Christians 
to another. ‘The advantages, which any particular sect 
should derive, from having been the first to introduce them, 
could not fail to excite the zeal and emulation of other sects. 
There is accordingly no sect or denomination of Christians, 
of considerable extent, which has not already established or 
projected schools for the education of religious teachers. 

The course of studies, to which the candidates for the sa- 
cred office in these seminaries are directed, will of course 
vary according to the theological views, the standard of taste, 
the learning, and the general cultivation of the denomination 
of Christians, to which it belongs. But the certain tendency 
of all, however narrow their views, and limited their means 
at first, will be to a general elevation of the character of 
the denomination. A more enlightened clergy, the natural 
consequence of amore thorough education, will not be long in 
raising the standard of knowledge and of taste in the denom- 
ination of Christians to whom they minister; and this, by 
creating a demand for still higher attainments and qualifica- 
tions, will react upon the clergy and upon the institution, so 
as to produce that which is thus called for. And whilst by 
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this laudable motive and healthful influence, there is a gradu- 
al advancement in knowledge and improvement of the reli- 
gious character of the community, the same purposes will be 
promoted, and the progress accelerated by another motive, 
less entitled indeed to praise, but perhaps even more power- 
ful; viz. the rivalry of sects. In this strife, among many 
evils to be deplored, some good may be produced. Accom- 
panying the struggle for power and preeminence, will be the 
competition and higher efforts to excel in what is a real and 
just ground of preeminence. And in some proportion as all 
thus attain to a higher standard, they will have more enlarged 
views ; and it must be owing to a strange intellectual perver- 
sion or moral defect, if there be not also more of the chris- 
tian spirit and christian character. 

But however this may be, there are some parts of the pre- 
paration for the ministry, and those not the least important, 
which must be common, in a considerable degree, to all sects 
and denominations; and the same books, and the same 
course of study, which is suitable for any one, will be equal- 
ly so for all others. It can hardly fail to have a liberalizing 
effect to find themselves, even in one point, occupying com- 
mon ground. Of this kind are in general those books, which 
relate immediately tothe pastoral office, and which speak 
either of the qualifications for it, the nature of its duties, or 
the manner in which they should be performed. The best 
books which have been written upon these subjects are those, 
which are equally suitable for ministers of every denomina- 
tion, and have been well received by all. Excellent instruc- 
tions upon the purpose, nature, and exercise of the pastoral 
office, have been given by Catholics and Protestants, Luther- 
ans and Calvinists, Episcopalians and Dissenters. The 
names of Erasmus, Baxter, Ostervald, Watts, Burnett, Dod- 
dridge, Mason, Gerard, and Smith, are well known to theo- 
logical students in this connexion. Yet the subject was not 
exhausted by their labors; and any useful hints, or minute 
practical directions, drawn from experience, and given in de- 
tail, cannot fail to be acceptible to the student and young 
minister. 

The two volumes, accordingly, the titles of which stand at 
the head of this article, though of quite unequal merit, are 
cordially welcomed; and the author of the one, and the ed- 
itor of the other deserve the thanks of theological students 
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and of the christian community for their valuable contribu- 
tions to the great purposes of theological education. 

The book first mentioned, a small volume by H. F. Bur- 
der, is a valuable present to those, for whose use it is de- 
signed. The topics are well chosen ; the directions both for 
discipline and for conduct, generally correct ; and the con- 
ciseness for which the author thinks an apology necessary, is 
in our estimation, on the contrary, one of its great excel- 
lences. 

The work is distributed into three parts. The first gives 
directions for the cultivation of those intellectual habits, which 
‘wil facilitate the acquisition of knowledge. ‘These are de- 
signed particulariy for the use of students during the period 
occupied in the course of preparatory studies, by which 
young men are to be qualified for their entrance upon the 
work of the ministry. 

The second part relates to the cultivation of mental habits, 
with a view to the communication ef knowledge in the chris- 
tian ministry. ‘This accordingly has reference chiefly to a 
subsequent period, and is designed, after the previous course 
of discipline has been passed through, and the requisite ac- 
quisitions have been made, to regulate their use, and qualify 
the student to be an effective teacher of others. The disci- 
pline, begun in the former period, is to be continued. How- 
ever faithfully the course of education has been pursued to 
this point, it will be to little good purpose, if it stops here. 
To be satisfied with being stationary, is a fatal symptom. 
He who ceases to add to his stores, will soon find them di- 
minishing. He that discontinues the intellectual discipline 
by which his habits have been formed, and his faculties have 
been brought to their present state of improvement, in ceasing 
to rise will at once begin to sink ; will fall in arrear of his 
cotemporaries, and will fail of attaining to the respectability, 
the usefulness, or the satisfaction, at which he ought to aim. 
Let him know, that when he first enters the ministry, howev- 
er well prepared for the holy office he may think himself, so 
far is he from having finished his studies, that he is to regard 
them but as just begun, and that he has before him a field of 
improvement as well as a scene of duty, that will demand all 
the exertion and all the industry of which he is capable. 

The third and last part, more extended than the others, 
and more copious in the directions it contains, consists of 
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hints on the cultivation of those moral habits, which will facil- 
atate the honorable and successful discharge of pastoral du- 
ties. 

In this, as in each of the preceding parts, the student will 
find much excellent advice and direction. The author 
seems to us to be guided by good sense, and just views, in 
general, of the ministerial character, and of the demands of 
the pastoral office. We cannot, however, speak with unqual- 
ified commendation of all the directions contained in this 
part. ‘There are some by which we think the young preach- 
er is liable to be misled. 

In the section which urges the duty of discriminating clear- 
ly, in public discourses, between the two great classes of 
which every congregation of hearers must necessarily consist, 
we think that a young preacher is liable to be misled into a 
mode of address that is unwarranted and of hurtful tendency. 
Let the great lines of demarkation between virtue and vice, 
holiness and sin, be drawn with all possible distinctness, so 
that no part of it can be mistaken. They admit of such de- 
lineation. But let not the preacher think himself authorised, 
as we fear he may by the passage in question, to fix these 
marks of distinction upon individuals, or upon bodies or class- 
es of men; or to speak upon the subject, or address men, as 
if they were individually and personally of one unmingled 
character, either wholly saints or wholly sinners. We pre- 
sume that neither the author, nor Dr Chalmers in the pas- 
sage which he quotes with approbation, could intend this ; or 
could mean any thing more, than would be readily assented 
to as soon as it was correctly understood. But we think 
that in their manner of expressing themselves, they should 
have guarded more carefully against what we suppose to be 
no very uncommon error, that at addressing saints and sin- 
ners in public discourses, as if the character of every auditor 
were one of unmingled sin, or unmingled holiness, and they 
were as easily distinguished from each other, as two regi- 
ments in a uniform of different colors, or as the wheat and the 
tares that appear together in the same field, or as the sheep 
and the goats in the same flock. It is the prerogative of 
Him only, who sees the heart, to draw the great line of dis- 
tinction, and to separate the saints and sinners. Let the 
preacher address them as moral, accountable, and immortal 
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beings ; many of them probably sinners in such a sense, as to 
need to be renewed, all of them certainly in such a degree, 
as to require to be improved and made better. 

In the section, again, which relates to pastoral visits, and 
friendly intercourse, we are far from being satisfied of the 
good tendency of a passage quoted from a discourse of Dr 
Mason. ‘There is a levity and flippancy in the language of 
the quotation, for which the author, by his tacit approbation, 
has made himself answerable, not well suited, we think, to 
give so deep an impression of the importance of this part of 
pastoral duty, as should be felt by every one, when he enters 
upon the sacred office. ‘The American editor has very just- 
ly done something i a note to give a more correct impres- 
sion of duty ; and to show that ‘ the views of the author and of 
the preacher whom he quotes on this subject, fall far below 
the true standard of pastoral duty.’ 

‘The Letters of Dr Miller we regard as a work of superior 
merit to the other in several respects. It is more original, 
and far more valuable as a clerical directory. It is written 
in a style of great ease, simplicity, and liveliness. It derives 
great interest from appearing throughout to be drawn wholly 
from the author’s own observation, experience, and reflec- 
tions. 

The Letters, fourteen in number, are addresssed to a the- 
ological student. They embrace a great variety of subjects, 
all deeply interesting, and those upon which a young man, 
preparing for the ministry, most needs instruction, and is 
most desirous of advice. And there is scarcely a topic, we 
believe, upon which he would wish for a guide in forming his 
habits and manners, which he will not toa discussed in such 
a manner, that it shall be his own fault, if he rises from the 
reading of it without being benefitted. 

We have heard objections to some of the Letters, particu- 
larly the third, as descending to the notice of circumstances 
of conduct of too minute and trivial a nature, or of too low 
and offensive a character. We are of a different opinion, 
and are far from thinking the Letter mentioned to be the least 
useful in the book, or the least creditable to its author. We 
do not admit that an author can degrade himself, or lose any 
thing of true dignity by descending to give instruction, by 
which great interests are affected, although it were upon the 
most trivial subject, or for the humblest class of human be- 
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ings. Is our respect for Watts, Paley, or Barbauld, lessened 
by their descending to the task of writing books adapted to 
the comprehension of infants of three years old? Do we not, 
on the contrary, think them entitled to peculiar praise, when 
they come down from the lofty themes of theology, philoso- 
phy, and poetry, to the performance of an office, so humble, 
yet useful, as that of giving instruction to the infant mind? 
We think it no less creditable to the author of these Letters, 
that he is not afraid to risk his reputation by descending to 
the notice of several particulars of habit and manners, which, 
offensive as they are, and hurtful to the character and useful- 
ness of him by whom they are indulged, are usually thought 
too trifling to be mentioned, or too vulgar and loathsome to 
be touched without contamination. We think him entitled to 
our thanks, who will not shrink from performing the unpleas- 
ant task. 

We take pleasure in recommending these Letters to theo- 
logical students, as giving them directions for forming their ha- 
bits and manners, more complete, more valuable, and less ex- 
ceptionable, than they will any where else find. They should 
also be in the hands of every minister, who does not think 
himself too old to attempt any change of habits or manners, 
or too perfect to need any change. None, we trust, will 
think the book needless to them on the latter ground, and 
few, we suppose, will willingly admit its uselessness on the 
former. And why, indeed, should a man ever allow himself 
to think it too late to correct any defect of character, or fault 
of manners, of which he is made sensible? We are persuaded 
that a more false or pernicious opinion can scarcely be enter- 
tained, than the hopelessness of improvement at any period of 
life that can be fixed upon. Least of all should such an 
opinion be held by those, whose duty it is to call upon men, 
without any exception of age, to a change far more difficult 
to effect, than any alteration of mere manners ; a great moral 
change, a change from sin to holiness. Let not him, who 
calls upon the aged sinner to a change of heart as w ell as of 
external conduct, think himself excused from the attempt to 
correct revolting habits and manners, which impair his power 
of being useful to others, because long indulgence has made 
their correction difficult, and age has increased his reluctance 
to make the effort necessary for the purpose. We would not 
so hold out the hope of recovery by late repentance and 
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change of character and manners, as to weaken the motive 
for entering the right course at first; but neither would we, 
on the other hand, allow the plea of inveterate habit, as an 
excuse for its continuance; whether it be a habit properly 
sinful, or one which is known to be in any way hurtful. Let 
the christian minister at least give an example, in little things, 
of that virtuous resolution and power of self government, 
which he represents religion as demanding of others in great 
things. 

In speaking in so high commendation of these Letters, we 
are not to be understood as expressing entire approbation of 
all that they contain. But this we cheerfully say, that the 
points in which we differ from the writer in opinion, are few 
and of minor importance, compared with those in which we 
wholly agree. We shall mention only one, the exclusion of 
novels aliogether from a minister's light reading. We would 
have the student emphatically warned against the indulgence 
of a taste for this kind of reading, which might be hurtful to 
him. But we should think that he whose power of self re- 
straint was so feeble, that he was not to be trusted with a 
novel, lest he should give himself up to an intemperate indul- 
gence in that kind of reading, was as utterly disqualified for 
being a candidate for the office of a minister, as another 
who could not be allowed, under any circumstances, to taste 
of spirituous liquor, lest he should become a drunkard. The 
only reason which the author assigns for interdicting wholly 
the reading of novels, we think might be urged, with nearly 
the same force, for the rejection of other works of taste and 
imagination, which he yet highly recommends. Poetry and 
the drama are as fascinating as novels, and possess an equal 
power of absorbing the attention and deep interest of the stu- 
dent, and wasting his time. And we are far from thinking 
their moral influence more pure and safe. 

Why should Shakspeare, we ask, stand at the very head of 
a list of books recommended to oc cupy the student’s leisure 
moments, and the author of Waverley be utterly interdicted ? 
There is far less that is exceptionable in a moral view, in the 
writings of the great novelist, than in those of the great 
dramatist ; and the Waverley novels, we are persuaded, may 
be read with less danger than the plays of Shakspeare, and, 
we are not afraid to add, with equal intellectual pleasure and 
improv ement. 
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Besides, if the works of Richardson, and Radcliffe, Bur- 
ney, and Scott, are to be prohibited, because the stu- 
dent, by reading them, will acquire a taste that may tempt 
him to waste his time on similar works of an inferior charac- 
ter, or endanger his morals by some that are polluting; why 
is he not also warned against Milton, and Young, and Cow- 
per, and Thompson, lest the taste for poetry should lead him 
to waste his time upon the empty and worthless trash of inferior 
writers, or to destroy his best moral feelings by steeping 
them in the pollution and the misanthropy of Byron? But 
the reading of Byron he may consider as even recommended ; 
for he is advised, if he have time, to read all the first rate 
works of imagination, taste, and entertainment, that he can 
obtain. 

Why, again, are the fictions of Addison and Johnson to 
be recommended, and those of Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Sedgwick, as full of refined and elevating morality, and the 
latter of as pure religion, be banished in company with ‘ tobac- 
co and ardent spirits,’ with the sweeping denunciation, ‘ touch 
not, taste not, handle not?’ Has Dr Miller ever read the 
books, which he so confidently condemns? Or has he not 
followed himself the course, which he recommends to the 
student; condemned them without reading? Has he read, 
too, the plays of Shakspeare and the poems of Pope, which 
he recommends in so unqualified a manner? In both of 
them he will meet with sentiments and expressions, which in 
no modern poem or novel would be tolerated. We make al- 
lowance for the taste of the age in which they wrote ; and in 
Shakspeare and Pope, and in Addison too, suffer to pass 
without censure, what we would not excuse in a writer of the 
present day. 

With respect, then, to the class of writings under consid- 
eration, we say to the student, ‘ Read the best, and get some 
knowledge even of the worst. The former will be an inno- 
cent, and in some degree, an improving exercise, if not in- 
dulged to excess. The latter will at least qualify you to 
speak understandingly respecting them, and to assign just 
reasons for warning others of their bad tendency, and of the 
danger of cultivating too exclusively a taste for writings of 
that kind.’ 
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Arr. XII.—An Elementary Course of Biblical Theology, 

; translated from the Work of Professors Storr and Flatt, 
; with Additions. By S. S. Scumucker A. M. Professor 
of Theology in the Theological Seminary of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States, Gettysburg, Pa. Andover, Flagg & Gould, 1826. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 481 and 408. 


Tue work before us has some claims on our attention ; 
being, as we are told in the translator’s preface, ‘ the result 
of the joint labor of two of the most eminent divines of the 
present age.’ ‘ These distinguished champions of the truth,’ 
Professor Schmucker informs us, ‘ sustained the cause of 
Orthodoxy for upward of twenty years, and published, from 
time to time, the most able replies to the several systems of 
infidelity which sprung up in Europe. Having been harrassed 
by metaphysical and speculative and infidel systems of pre- 
tended Christianity, they were taught the absolute necessity 
of building their faith exclusively on the word of God ; and 
the present work is purely of this biblical character. It is 
confined to the doctrines which are taught in the sacred vol- 
ume TOTIDEM VERBIS. ‘The various INFERENTIAL, sectarian 
views, which are used by divines of different denominations 
to complete their peculiar systems, are here omitted; even 
those of the Lutheran church to which the authors belonged. 
The work is composed with the highest regard to exegesis, 
composed, too, in view of all the objections which the liber- 
alists of the last thirty years have heen able to raise. That 
such a work is peculiarly needed in the present day, must 
be evident to every reflecting mind acquainted with the 
course of theological discussion in our country.’ 

The translator was encouraged and assisted in his under- 
taking by the Professors at Andover; and the work has re- 
ceived high commendation from other quarters. It appears, 
therefore, that Professor Schmucker’s opinion is not peculiar ; 

but that there are others, who think with him, that this pub- 
lication is well adapted to furnish those weapons ‘ to sustain 
the cause of Orthodoxy,’ which are ‘so peculiarly needed in 
the present day,’ and in the present ‘course of theological 
discussion in our country.” The work is, however, an expo- 
baat sition of the doctrines of the Lutheran chuck, including, for 
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instance, an exposition or an explaining away, we are not 
certain which it should be called, of the doctrine of consub- 
stantiation. ‘Those doctrines have not only been regarded 
as agreeing with what was the prevalent form of Orthodoxy 
in our country, Calvinism; but for some time past, it has 
been evident, that no particular system is thought of much 
importance, by some of those writers who have “pommel the 
name of Orthodox, but that their doctrines vary with the oc- 
casion, and that Lutheranism or Calvinism, Sabellianism or 
Tritheism, and any sort of faith, which, properly or impro- 
perly, retains the use of the word atonement, and the most 
contradictory language respecting the freedom of man to 
choose good and avoid evil, are all acceptable. Any thing on 
which the name of Orthodoxy can be imposed, or which 
chooses to assume that name, is received with favor. 

Echoing the language of the translator, a reviewer in the 
Christian Spectator, for January, 1827, says, ‘the grand ex- 
cellence of the work, and we must add the only very impor- 
tant excellence, is its biblical character.’ And again, ‘ it is 
chiefly because the work is thus biblical, that it deserves, so 
far as it is a system of theology, the attention of the student.’ 

The reviewer probably repeated the word biblical, without 
any clear notion of its meaning. It has been but lately in- 
troduced into the language, and if we understand its use, 
properly signifies, not that which is contained in or founded 
upon the bible, but that which relates to the bible; as we 
speak, for instance, of biblical literature, and biblical criticism. 
Perhaps, however, the epithet may be applied to a system 
of theology, to denote that this system consists of those doc- 
trines which are supposed to be taught in the bible. But the 
admirers of every different system believe its doctrines to be 
taught in the bible. In this sense of the word, therefore, the 
purport of the passages quoted would be, that the ‘ grand and 
only very important excellence’ of the work before us is, that 
it contains those doctrines which Professor Schmucker, and 
some writer in the Christian Spectator, suppose to be taught 
in the bible. We believe that this account of it would be 
very near the truth. | 

These writers, however, undoubtedly thought themselves 
to mean something more. This further meaning, we may 
presume, appears in what the translator subjoins to the praise 
of its purely biblical character. ‘It is confined to the doc- 
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trines which are taught in the sacred volumes totidem verbis.’ 
‘['o the doctrines which are taught a so many words! To 
one who has read the book, this assertion is startling, and 
may appear to have been made under the influence of what 
physicians call hallucination. Let us examine it a little. 
The second book, among other subjects, treats of the ex- 
istence of God, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We will 
acknowledge ourselves to be under great obligations to Pro- 
fessor Schmucker, if he will furnish us with a single passage 
from the whole volume of scripture, which teaches the doc- 
trine of the trinity, or the existence of God, as Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghost, totidem verbis. We were not aware that a 


Professor was any where to be found, who would affirm, that 
the doctrine of the trinity is taught in the bible, in so many 
words. We knew not that it was pretended by any critic, at 
the present day, that the doctrine was to be gathered from 
scripture, in any other way, than by inference and deduction. 
But the translator says, that ‘ the various INFERENTIAL, sec- 
tarian views, which are used by divines of different denom- 
inations to complete their peculiar systems, are here omitted.’ 
If the doctrine of the trinity is taught in the scriptures toti- 
dem verbis, and not gathered merely here and there by infer- 
ence and remote deduction, why not produce the passages, 
and substitute them for the Athanasian creed, and the other 
formulas in which the doctrine has been taught? Instead of 
this profitable labor, we find, in the work before us, seventy 
octavo pages, by the original authors, in relation to the subject, 
and, as if this were not enough, fifteen more added by the 
translator, whose object is to explain a new invented scheme 
of his own, which he thinks happily relieves the doctrine from 
the charge of absurdity. And yet we are told that this work 
is of a purely biblical character, and that the various inferen- 
tial views are here omitted. 

This pretension is equally unfounded in regard to the re- 
mainder of the work. The third book treats of created ra- 
tional beings; of good angels, their attributes and service ; 
of apostate angels, their transgression and fate, the enmity 
of Satan to the human family, and the reality of demoniacal 
possessions ; of man, his sialon and fall, and the provision 
made for his salvation through Christ. 

The fourth book treats of Jesus Christ, or God the Re- 
deemer of men, his person, the hypostatic union, his states of 
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humiliation and exaltation ; of his offices, as instructer, media- 
tor, and redeemer ; of the christian church, its origin and pre- 
servation ; of the ministerial office ; of the sacraments, and the 
real presence of Christ in the eucharist. 

The fifth and last book treats of justification by faith, 
change of heart, and reformation of life. 

It is surprising that any one, who has read his bible, can 
be so blinded by his attachment to this Orthodox system of 
theology, as to persuade himself that it can be called biblical 
in any sense of the term; and much more so, that he can 
venture to affirm, that every one of its doctrines is taught in 
the bible totidem verbis. But what shall we say to the de- 
claration, ‘ that the various inferential sectarian views, which 
are used by divines of different denominations to complete 
their peculiar systems, are here omittted, even those of the 
Lutheran church, to which the authors belonged, when a 
large proportion of the work consists, not of direct scriptural 
proof, but of long processes of uncertain inference and remote 
deduction ; and when, especially, in open contradiction to 
the assertion, it contains twentysix pages, ten by the transla- 
tor, in proof of something which is called the doctrine of the 
real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the sacra- 
ment 2 With this contradiction staring us in the face, what 
degree of confidence can any one repose in the recommenda- 
tions with which this Biblical Theology is offered to the public ? 

We have neither intention nor wish to show at length, how 
indirect and inconsequential are the pretended proofs deduced 
from scripture, in favor of many of the doctrines maintained. 
Our object thus far has been, by comparing the work with 
the representation which is made of it by the translator and 
high Orthodox authorities, to show how entirely unfounded 
is the declaration, that it is of a ‘ purely biblical character,’ 
and ‘confined to the doctrines which are taught in the sacred 
volume, totidem verbis.’ 

In regard to the execution of the work, it will be necessa- 
ry to make but a few remarks. We have discovered nothing 
important in it, which may not be found elsewhere, expressed 
in a more able and perspicuous manner. ‘Throughout the 
whole there is a want of clearness, and simplicity, and logical 
arrangement. ‘The original,’ we are informed, ‘is printed 
thus ; first, the propositions, or text; next, notes ; thirdly, notes 
upon these notes by Starr; then notes upon all these notes 
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by Flatt, which occasionally creates much perplexity and 
confusion to the reader.’ Certainly, it must; but we do not 
think that Professor Schmucker has much mented the mat- 
ter, by incorporating all these ‘ into one continuous and con- 
nected discussion,’ and enriching them by so many and vari- 
ous additions of his own. On the bottom of almost every 
page we have numerous references to the authors’ authori- 
ties, and to such works as the reader may consult for further 
information ; but, though the translator has attempted to im- 
prove his work, and adapt it to American students, nearly 
all these references are to German writers. Even when the 
authors have made reference to the German translation of an 
English work, Professor Schmucker has retained the same, 
instead of referring directly to the original. Upon the ca- 
nonical and divine ” authority of the scriptures, we find refer- 
ences repeated and in abundance, to German authors, while 
the standard works, in our own language, of Jones, Lardner, 
and Paley, are scarcely mentioned. Upon other subjects 
also, especially the existence, perfections, and providence of 
God, which have been so ably treated by many English au- 
thors, we find a long catalogue of foreign names, while not a 
single reference is made, for the benefit of the American 
reader, to any of the distinguished writers in our native 
tongue. 

We have said enough respecting the general character of 
the work. We will now make a few vemarks concerning 
the attacks on Unitarian Christians with which its publication 
has been accompanied. We would first refer our readers to 
the professed design of the publication, as stated by the trans- 
lator in one of the extracts already given.* In the work 
itself we find the following passage, which is quoted for the 
sake of the note appended to it. 


‘Those who reject the divinityt of Christ, are in truth not 
Protestants; for it is essential to the character of Protestants 
’ > 


* See above, page 334. 

+ We have not been able to procure the original, and therefore do not know 
whether the translation in this passage be correct. We strongly suspect that 
what is rendered ‘ divinity of Christ,’ ought to have been rendered ‘ divine 
authority of Christ.’ The whole reasoning we think would be too inconse- 
que ntial for a writer above the grade of Professor Schmucker, if this be not the 
case; but however little we may esteem the work before us, neither Storr 
nor Flatt was an ordinary man. If what we conjecture be the sense of the 
original, we have nothing to object to the passage quoted. Its sentiments 
are in perfect accordance with our own. 
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that they not only reject all human authority, but more particu- 
larly, that they receive the Holy Scriptures as the only and the 
infallible criterion, by which they are to judge doctrines and 
ministers; nay, they are not even christians: for the acknowledg- 
ment of the divine authority of Christ, is essential to the charac- 
ter of a christian. Such persons are at liberty to pursue their 
own opinions, and if they are desirous of being teachers of a 
church which rejects Christ, they may, in countries which toler- 
ate such churches, collect disciples who desire a teacher of this 
cast. 2 Tim. 4:3. But, to undermine the dignity of Christ 
and of the Holy Scriptures, under the deceitful mask of a Chris- 
tian and Protestant minister, and to receive for his treacherous 
attempts to demolish the very pillars of Christianity and Protest- 
antism, a salary which is appropriated only for their preservation 
and defence, which can be merited only by ministers who are 
laboring (Tit. 1: 9) to accomplish that object (1 Cor. 9: 7—11. 
1 Tim. 5: 17 &c. Gal. 6: 6), and which traitors and enemies to 
the cause can never with good conscience accept; this I say isa 
course of conduct, of which no man of honor, no conscientious 
man, will suffer himself to be guilty.’ Vol. IL. pp. 279—2s1. 


To the above passage, in which we have retained the 
scripture references, as specimens, by which the reader 
may perceive how plain and direct is the nature of that proof, 
which renders this work so eminently biblical in its charac- 
ter, the translator, Professor Schmucker, has appended the 
following note, which we are unable to withhold from our 
readers. 


‘The Unitarianism of this country, and the Neology [the Ne- 
ology !| of Europe, are, in their cardinal features, the same ; and 
the position taken by Dr Miller, in his Letters on Unitarianism, is 
precisely similar to that here maintained by our author. In Let- 
ter VIII, pp. 284, 285, we find the following remarks :—“ If 
they, (Unitarians) reject every fundamental (distinguishing) doc- 
trine of the religion of Christ, they, of course, reject christianity ; 
if they reject christianity, they surely are not christians; their 
congregations evidently ‘ought not to be called churches, nor 
their ordinances be considered as valid.—I_ have said, that Unita- 
rians ought to be considered and treated as Deists in disguise. 
I beg that this language may not be misconstrued. It is by no 
means my intention to intimate, for | do not believe, that Unita- 
rians are, as a sect, a set of hypocrites : that they ‘profess one 
thing, and really believe another.—But my meaning is, that, 
while they assume, and insist on retaining the Christian name, 
their creed really does not differ much, in substance, from that 
of serious Deists. Now if this be the case, and if the fact that 
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they are substantially Deists, be, in effect, concealed from popu- 
lar view by the name w hich they bear, what is this but being 
Deists under the christian name, in other words Deists in dis- 
guise?”’ — Ibid, p. 280. 

Closely allied to the above in sentiment and feeling are 
the following extracts from the review of this work in the 
Christian Spectator. 


‘Such is the present state of theological discussion in our 
country, and such is the nature of the arguments and objections | 
by which the defender of the truth is now assailed, that he must 
arm himself at all points, and he will be able to draw from these 
writers important assistance. * * * Storr came forward to over- 
throw the foundations of the liberal school. * * * Liberalism 
received from his hand a salutary check. In his treatise on the 
historical sense, he demolished the whole scheme of accommoda- 
tion, and compelled the party to resort to other grounds to defend 
their interpretations and doctrines. In other pieces he success- 
fully and triumphantly attacked other errors of the Rationalists. 
His system of theology, which was purely Biblical, was the most 
solid and effectual contribution towards the support of the primi- 
tive faith of the Lutheran church, which she had received for 
more than a century. And the influence of his w ritings has not 
ceased ; they are cooperating with the writings of living authors 
and with other causes, to purge out the abominations of that in- 
fidel philosophy, whose pernicious sway we have just exhibited. 
* * * The divine authority of the Bible was rejected by the 
great body of the Liberalists of the age. Many of them freely 
admitted that the doctrines of orthodoxy were plainly taught in 
the sacred books, but openly declared that no reader was under 
obligation on that account to adopt them. We fully believe that 
the Unitarians ofthis country will be compelled to avow the same 
opinion; indeed we apprehend they-do not now as a body feel 
bound to believe what is taught in the Epistles; they make a 
distinction between what was spoken by Christ, and what was 
written by the early teachers; and unless we have been greatly 
misled as to their views, by what we have read in their publica- 
tions and heard from their pulpits, there are among them those 
who do not consider any of the writings even of the New Testa- 
ment as in any proper sense inspired; they take them not as be- 
ing themselves a revelation from God, but only as a history of 
such a revelation, a history written indeed with great candour and 
fairness, and by persons probably competent for the work, but 
still a history liable like every other history to contain mistakes 
or errors even as to grand points connected with its main sub- 
ject. Now our expectation long has been that they would ulti- 
mately avow this, that they would change the ground of attack 
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upon the opinions of the Orthodox, and deny the claims of the 
writers of the New Testament to implicit belief on the points in 
dispute. And the sooner this ground is taken the better ; better 
for the truth, for it will tend very directly to open the eyes of 
many who are now blinded by their professed regard for the 
Bible, and better in some respects for the advocates of the heresy 
too, for it will free them from the embarrassment under which 
they evidently now suffer in their controversial efforts, lest they 
should too incautiously betray to the mass of the people their real 
opinions as to the authority of the scriptures. But whenever 
they may gather their forces and marshal them for a contest on 
this ground, we think they will meet with their usual success, 
which, (we are sorry for their sake and for the sake of their re- 
puted learning and talents, although for the truths sake, and for 
righteousness sake most glad to say it,) has been defeat and dis- 
aster. The argument of Storr on this subject is conducted in a 
masterly manner and with irresistible evidence, and if our young 
theologians shall ever need to look around for the weapons of 
such a warfare, they will find here a well stored armory.’—Chris- 
tian Spectator, New Series, Vol. I. pp. 35, 38—40. 

In reading such passages as we have quoted, in order to lessen 
the disgust which they are adapted to produce, we always en- 
deavour to make a fair allowance for the confusion of mind, 
the ignorance, and prejudices of the writers. In the particu- 
lar case, however, of the Christian Spectator, though none 
can lay claim to more indulgence on the grounds just stated 
than the contributors to that work, yet we are always in doubt 
how to strike the balance between their sins of ignorance and 
sins of presumption. In attacking the reputation of others, 
they are, in general, entitled to the praise of manifesting the 
most disinterested and impartial indifference to their own; so 
far as the opinion of all intelligent and well informed readers 
is concerned. It is useless, therefore, to answer any thing in 
that publication, with the hope of bringing home conviction 
and shame to the mind of the writer. In a month or two, 
probably, he would be at his work again. The extracts we 
have given from it, are full of blunders and misstatements, 
such as must be obvious to any one acquainted with the sub- 
jects on which the reviewer descants. ‘There are, however, 
one or two things in them which deserve remark, and to 
which we shall recur in a moment. 

The general purport of the passages we have quoted may 
be thus expressed: Storr and Flatt were the champions, 
who sustained the cause of Orthodoxy and overthrew the in- 
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fidel systems of pretended Christianity which sprung up in 
Europe. The Unitarianism of this country is fundamentally 
the same as the infidelity of Europe; its principles are the 
same, and lead to the same results. Thiesinee, the Biblical 
Shoovogys with the additions of the translator, is recommen- 
ded to ‘our young theologians’ as the well stored armory, 
which will furnish them with ‘ the weapons of their warfare.’ 
We are not about to defend ourselves against this charge of 
infidelity. We shall not condescend to compare the grand, 
ennobling, invigorating conceptions of the character of God, 
and of the nature, duties, and history of man, which Christ 
-and his apostles have taught us, with the notions which such 
writers as we have quoted may have learnt from the West- 
minster confessions and catechisms, or from such systems of 
theology as that we have reviewed. As far however as our 
assertions may avail, we will endeavour to remove their mis- 
take, if their be any mistake in the case. We are at quite as 
great a distance from the infidel theologians of Germany, as 
we are from the most ignorant and bigotted among the Ortho- 
dox writers of our own country. We will go farther. We 
think we should prefer to the speculations of those theologi- 
ans, even Calvinism itself, in a mitigated state, though we 
might hesitate about the more odious- and mischievous forms 
in which it has lately appeared among us. Before bringing 
the charge of infidelity against Unitarians, let such writers re- 
collect who have been the most earnest, able, and efficient, 
defenders of Christianity. As regards this country, let them 
read some works which we suppose they must have heard of, 
the Sermons, for instance, of Mr Buckminster or Mr Thacher, 
or the Dudleian Lecture of Mr Channing, or the Discourses of 
Mr Ware on the Character and Offices of Christ. And where 
the argument from authority is used in defence of Christiani- 
ty let them run over the list of names produced. They are 
those of Unitarians, or of men who approached as near to our 
opinions as the knowledge and intellectual improvement of 
the age admitted. Who thinks of alledging the names of 
Calvin, or Beza, or Twiss, or Gill, or any of the Edwardses? 
With regard to our modes of interpreting scripture, there 

is not less i ignorance or injusti ce discov ered, 1 in attempting to 
confound them with those which have prevailed in Germany, 
among the followers of Semler, who is called the ‘ father of the 
modern Liberalism.’ However true it may be, that Semler 
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was the first of the theologians of his country who entertained 
views of the character of the scriptures, and applied princi- 
ples to their interpretation, which make some approach to 
those that we regard as rational and just, it is to be attributed, 
not so much to any merit of his own, as to the wretched con- 
dition of German theology down to the time when he lived. 

His admirers in Germany, may contend that he is entitled to 
the praise of discovery ; and our Orthodox writers may reecho 
that ‘this bold innovator has the undisputed honor of being 
the father of modern Liberalism.’* But we know, that, until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the theologians in other 
countries were much in advance of those in Germany, and 
that as critics and commentators, Grotius, Locke, LeClerc, 
and Wettstein, were far above those, whom Germany revered 
as oracles. ‘I'he principles of the rational interpretation of 
scripture, had long been familiar to the more enlightened 
among the English dives. ‘Tl'he character of Semler did 
not fit him for an interpreter of scripture. If he obtained 
some just views in regard to the original design of the sacred 
writings, and the principles on which they should be ex- 
plained, he wanted patience to distinguish and separate truth 
from error. Few writers have dogmatized more freely or 
have been more sparing of arguments. His love of novelty, 
and fondness for innovation, often led him beyond the bounds 
of reason, probability, and truth, to the regions of hypothesis 
and extravagant conjecture. In his language concerning the 
miraculous evidence which attended the first promulgation 
of Christianity, the germ may be perceived of that system of 
infidelity which has so extensively prevailed among his coun- 
trymen. We perceive also in his writings the rough sketches 
of other hypotheses which have been elaborated by his follow- 
ers, have had their day of celebrity, have furnished many 
volumes for the Leipsic fair, and now, following the natural 
course of such things in Germany, are falling into disrepute 
and oblivion. But his writings have been but little known in 
this country, and such are their defects, especially the obscu- 
rity and barbarism of their style, both in Latin and German, 
that we believe they are at present but very little read any 
where. Those principles of interpretation, which we regard 
as fundamental, were known and practised upon long before 


* Christian Spectator, Vol. I. N.S. p. 37. 
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Semler lived, and are acknowledged and applied, at the pre- 
sent day, by every student of scripture, who can pretend to 
any acquaintance with the subject. 

There are not wanting some, however, it appears, to as- 
sume the office of enlightening the public mind upon this 
subject, who are singularly unacquainted with the topics which 
they undertake to discuss. In the passage cited above, there 
are abundant proofs of this fact. We have time to remark 
briefly only upon two, which are contained in the extract 
from the Christian Spectator. One of them is the following. 

‘In his treatise on the historical sense, Storr,’ says the re- 
viewer, ‘ demolished the whole scheme of accommodation, Ne.’ 

Now incredible as the fact may appear, there can be no 
doubt, that the writer does not know what is meant by the 
term, accommodation. He has repeated the word merely by 
rote. Ina theological sense, it is used to express a charac- 
teristic of the preaching of our Saviour and his apostles; 
namely, that they adapted or accommodated their instructions 
to the peculiar circumstances, and the peculiar moral and in- 
tellectual state of those whom they immediately addressed ; 
that to the Jews they became as Jews, and to those without the 
law as without the law, accommodating themselves to the 
comprehension, and, in some degree, to the prejudices of all, 
and making use of that particular mode of instruction, which 
was required in each particular case. About the truth of this 
principle of interpretation there is no dispute among those 
who understand the subject. It is admitted, at the present 
day, by all expositors of any reputation. Instead of being 
originated by Semler, as the reviewer seems to imagine, it 
was Clearly laid down sixteen hundred years ago, by the most 
ancient and most eloquent of the Latin fathers, Tertullian. 
He says, as we should say : ‘Omnia quidem dicta domini om- 
nibus posita sunt: per aures Judeorum ad nos transierunt. 
Sed pleraque in personas directa, non proprietatem admoni- 
tionis nobis constituerunt sed exemplum.’* One of the most 
noted modern works on the subject of accommodation is by 
Van Hemert; a prize essay. The question proposed will 
show what is meant by the term. It was as follows: ‘ Did 
Christ in his preaching, and did the evangelists and apostles 
in their writings, sometimes accommodate themselves to the 


* De Prescriptionibus Hereticorum, c. 8. 
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popular conceptions which prevailed at their time? And if 
this cannot be denied, in what case and how far did they do 
so? And how may ‘this supposition, correctly understood, 

contribute to the explanation of the New Testament.’ The 
principle of accommodation, though undeniably true in itself, 
is, however, obviously liable to he extended too far and ap- 
plied in improper cases. It is to be connected with and lim- 
ited by other sound principles of interpretation. It has 
without doubt been abused by the infidel critics of Germany ; 
and there is much in the work of Van Hemert just mention- 
ed, to which we do not assent. 

In regard to the assertion that Storr in his Treatise on the 
Historical Sense, has overthrown the whole system of accom- 
modation, we might in another case charitably suppose that 
the person who made it had never seen the work. ‘The truth 
is that a considerable part of it is employed in maintaining the 
principle of accommodation. He opposed, indeed, as we 
should do, the extravagant misapplication of this principle, in- 
to which some critics of his country had fallen. What we 
have stated will be evident to every one who may look into 
the Treatise. But in noticmg as we have done a writer in 
the Christian Spectator, we may seem, for the time, to place 
ourselves on a level with him ; and as our assertions are ex- 
pressly contradictory, and the charge of gross ignorance, or 
the most discreditable misstatement, must rest somewhere, 
we shall quote a single authority to confirm what we have 
said. ‘Aman’ says the venerable Professor Statidlin, ‘of 
profound learning, and of much discrimination and acuteness, 
G. C. Storr, of Sobingen, opposed the historical mode of in- 
terpretation, particularly in so far as it supposed, that Jesus 
and his apostles in their discourses, accommodated themselves 
to the errors and prejudices of the Jews, and expressed them- 
selves conformably to them, without being themselves in earn- 
est in what they said. He by no means denied that they 
practised accommodation, so far as this was consistent with 
the character of honest and holy men. Within this limit he 
himself ascribed to them different kinds of accommodation.’ * 
It is surely needless to say that no Unitarian Christian will 
contend for any other sort of accommodation than what is here 
described. 


* Staiidlin’s Geschichte der theologischen Wissenchaften, 1. Th. s. 401. 
VOL. IV.—=-NO. IV. 44 
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On this subject we will make a few very general remarks. 
Would it be possible to regard Christianity as being a reve-' 
lation from God, unless it were accommodated, in its language 
and truths, to the weakness of our nature, and the imperfect 
state in which we live? Human language is but a very im- 
perfect medium for the communication of thought. Yet all 
revelation which is not confined to immediate individual illu- 
mination, must be made to us in the language of men. Is 
not this accommodation? In all the discoveries of God to 
mankind, from the beginning of the world, do we not per- 
ceive the same wise and merciful condescension ? Is it not 
seen in the Divine communications to the patriarchs of early 
times? Is it not seen in the Mosaic institutions, adapted to an 
uncultivated people? and in the clearer revelations, which 
were made by the prophets, at a more advanced period of 
the world, and in a more improved state of society? Who 
can look back upon the history of these several dispensa- 
tions, and not perceive that they were granted to mankind in 
that degree, in which they were best able to receive them? 
Such being the case, can it be supposed, that the principle of 
accommodation, on which God had proceeded in every pre- 
vious dispensation, was no longer regarded in the christian 
system? Or shall we say, that, in the time of our Saviour, 
the Jews were prepared for the immediate reception of our 
religion in its purity and perfection? We think that there 
are plain and unequivocal indications of the same principle 
of accommodation in the instructions of Christ and the apos- 
tles. We think we perceive it in the uniform caution of our 
Saviour’s discourses ; in the gradual discoveries of the true 
nature of his kingdom; in his declaration, on a certain occa- 
sion, ‘ | have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now ;’ and in Paul’s language to the Corinth- 
ians, ‘1, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. I have fed 
you with milk, and not with meat; for hitherto ye were not 
able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.’ We think that 
we perceive the same accommodation in the conduct of the 
apostles on several occasions ;_ particularly in Paul’s circum- 
cision of Timothy, Acts xvi. 3. and in his joining with the 
Nazarites to fulfil their vow, according to the instructions of 
the elders at Jerusalem, and out of regard to the prejudices 
of the Jews, Acts xxi. 20—26. All this is acknowledged by 
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Storr, in his Treatise on the Historical Sense, the assertion of 
the reviewer in the Christian Spectator notwithstanding. 
His seventeenth section contains the illustration of the follow- 
ing proposition ; ‘It may be safely admitted, that the divine 
teachers accommodated their conduct to the erroneous opin- 
ions of their contemporaries, by doing that which was not re- 
quired, and abstaining from that which was not forbidden, by 
the divine law.’ 

We shall make but a few observations on the other extraor- 
dinary statement which we have alluded to. It is this; 
‘Unitarians take the writings of the New Testament, not as 
being themselves a revelation from God ; but only as a histo- 
ry of such a revelation.’ Assuredly they do so. We are 
happy to be able to say that this assertion is true. But what 
are we to infer respecting the opinions of the reviewer? We 
know very well that there was a time in the dark ages and 
afterwards, when it was maintained, we cannot say believed, 
for the proposition does not admit of being believed, that the 
whole bible, including the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament, was a revelation. Calvin, we recollect, affirms that 
it all ‘ proceeded from the very mouth of God,’ ex ipsissimo 
Dei ore prodidisse. The reviewer in accommodation, we 
suppose, to the prejudices and errors of this age, has thought 
proper to limit his implied proposition to the New Testa- 
ment. It is a proposition which is so unintelligible in any 
sense, which one acquainted with the writings ‘of the New 
‘Testament, can for a moment admit to be true, that we have 
no disposition to discuss it. The revelation from God, the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God, does not consist of the 
historical books and epistles which compose the New Testa- 
ment, but of the sublime truths which God has taught us by 
Jesus Christ. The writings we value because they give us 
information and assurance of those truths; and we should be 
sorry indeed to think that we did not value them quite as 
highly as those who accuse us of infidelity, and with far bet- 
ter reason. 
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Notices of Recent Publications. 


19. Simplicity in the Christian Faith alike Scriptural and Powertul.—A Ser- 
mon, delivered July 1, 1827, at the Second Independent Church in 
Charleston, S.C. By Mellish I. Motte. Charleston, C. C. Sebring, 
1827. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Tis is a discourse from one who has recently left the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church from a conviction that its Orthodox doc- 
trines are unscriptural, and that the Unitarian faith is the faith 
of the New Testament. The preface, which contains a very 
proper and manly account of the circumstances which led to the 
preaching and publication of the sermon, informs us, that Mr 
Motte was educated in the Episcopal Church, and embraced its 
ministry asa matter of course, without curiously inquiring into the 
grounds of its faith. ‘ Early habits, the influence of connexions, 
the wish of his family, the exclusive character of the books to 
which he had easiest access, and the limited knowledge of theol- 
ogy required for ordination,’ were the inducements which led 
him, as they have many others, to an act which he does not 
pretend to justify; especially, as he found himself resorting to 
‘equivocations’; ‘in the construction he felt obliged to put upon 
the’ decidedly Calvinistic ‘ articles of his church.’ In this, how- 
ever, he had company enough; for, as he observes, ‘ it is betray- 


ing no secret to say, that if only those were to throw a stone at 
him who are themselves without sin on this head, he would have 
but few blows to apprehend from his brethren of the Episcopal 
ministry.’ ‘lhe brief history of the process of his mind in de- 
parting from his opinions, is best given in his own words. 


‘After being settled some time,—he began to be sensible of the narrowing 
tendency to mind and heart of confining his inquiries to one system of doc- 
trines. But to dowdt honestly and freely, he soon found, was, for himself at 
least, to be lost at once. Christianity stood firmer than ever in his convic- 
tions afier all his investigations, but his * Orthodoxy” was shaken to its low- 
est foundations. It is due to what he now believes to be truth, to state the 
general principles on which he reformed his creed. 

‘It is allowed that the personal appearance of our Saviour did not prove 
him to be the Supreme God. ‘ He was in all things made like unto his 
brethren’ in outward form. This stupendous fact then could be learned only 
from his explicit assertion; and when that assertion was made by him, the 
overwhelming astonishment and awe produced by it on his disciples would be 
related in the narrative, and would certainly impel them to record at least 
once this astounding declaration. Now where have they done so? Through- 
out the New Testament, not a passage has been found where Christ in direct 
and unperverted language says any thing like, ‘‘ I am Jehovah, as much as my 
Father is Jehovah.” ‘fam very and eternal God, of one substance, power 
and eternity with the Father.” 

‘Patient examination of the original phraseology of the New Testament, 
satisfied the writer hereof that such a doctrine was not taught in it with suffi- 
cient distinctness to authorize him to preach it as a condition of salvation. 

‘But from the distorted second-hand representations which he had received 
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of the testimony of the early Fathers, he still felt confident that Ecclesiastical 
History was in favor of the doctrine. How much was he surprised to find, 
on looking a little nearer, that their testimony obviated the greatest difficulty 
in the Unitarian system, by authorizing us to refer the Trinitarian doctrine of 
the Logos, to the Platonic and Gnostic philosophy, which was so much in 
vogue with most of the first learned converts to Christianity. The unlearned, 
we have reason to believe, continued Unitarian, until the Church gradually 
submitted to the authority of these speculative philosophers. The writer thus 
found, that he was compelled, with Augustine, to acknowledge his obligation 
to Plato for his belief in the Trinity. 

‘The result has been, that he felt himself called upon by conscience to 
leave the Episcopal Ministry. Still he perceived the propriety of proceeding 
with great hesitation in so serious a change; and he thinks that he must now 
be acquitted of precipitation, when, after devoting nine months to reflection, 
inquiry, and prayer, he has complied with requests to preach toa society 
formed on the scriptural principle that, ** whosoever believeth Jesus to be the 
Messiah, is born of God.’ pp. 4—6. 

The society referred to, is that of which Mr Gilman is pastor 
in Charleston; and these last words, from 1 John v. 1., form the 
text of the discourse, the object of which is, to show that the 
New Testament throughout agrees with this verse in making the 
doctrine, that Jesus is the Christ, ‘the condition of admittance 
to his kingdom or church.’ This is done by a rapid and very 
satisfactory survey of the passages relating to the subject, and is 
followed by a glowing and catholic application of the doctrine. 
Let us take the following as a specimen. 

‘ Among other advantages of the simplicity of this creed, we have to thank 
God for being furnished in it with an easy and intelligible principle of union 
which might bind all Christendom together, round the globe and through all 
time. We know who is a brother in Christ. I ask not assent to perplexing 
dogmas expressed in the language of men. I inquire not whether you have 
studied metaphysics. I do not reservedly draw back, until I have taken the 
gage with my measure of the length and breadth and depth of your theolog- 


ical system, and weighed in my balance the results of your inquiries in what 


does not touch the supreme authority of the Gospel. But, brother, believest 
thou in Christ? and I take you by the hand, and we are one already in what 
lies nearest to our hearts.’ p. 17. 


Again ; 


‘ This is what you have aimed at, my hearers, in the constitution of your 
society; and I congratulate you on the privileges you enjoy ; privileges with 
which Providence has blessed you without requiring the heavy price of a sud- 
den disruption of all the ties and associations which naturally endear that house 
of God to our hearts, to which the footsteps of our happy childhood have fol- 
lowed those whom we first loved, and in which we have left their tombs and 
memorials to see them no more. Your gift is peculiar, and you will not fail 
to remember that, to whom much has been given, of them will proportionably 
much be required. I feel called upon on this occasion to trouble you with 
but one suggestion, which yet you may think the principles which distinguish 
you render peculiarly unnecessary. The Churches around repel you from 
their fellowship. This cannot but be a greater evil to them than to you; for 
from it may be expected, at least in some degree, the unsocial influences that 
make religion unamiable. But though you are free from the first action of 
such feelings, you may be provoked to the unworthy and equally pernicious 
reaction of resentful retaliation. Be on your guard. It least becomes you to 
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recompense evil for evil. It is particularly incumbent on you, if it be possi- 
ble, as much as lieth in you, to live peaceably with all men. Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath. Trust in Him whe 
judgeth righteously, and be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good. Recollect, the opinions of men, however erroneous, however illiberal 
they may seem to us, are still a sacred thing, a privileged sanctuary not to be 
profaned by angry intrusion. Should one of us, therefore, see reason to adopt 
the sentiments of those who differ from us,—and it seems but fair to say the 
same, should one of them come over to us,—regard him with the mild aspect 
which becomes the consciousness of our own frailty and ignorance. His mo- 
tives you cannot know. His heart is open to but one eye. To his own 
Master he standeth or falleth ; who art thou that judgest the servant of anoth- 
er? For what he does he knows that he must give account before the judg- 
ment seat of God; why should men oppress him with their premature 
inquisition and impatient reviling? Brethren, we have something else to do 
besides passing sentence on one another here ; let us thank God, this invidi- 
ous duty is not imposed on us.’ pp. 18, 19. 

This discourse is characterised by just and liberal views, kind 
feeling, warm expression, and a general complexion of honesty 
and fairness which bespeak the reader’s respect and confidence. 
We may be permitted to congratulate the writer on his access to 
the simple and happy faith of the gospel. To escape from the 
prejudices of education, and, in spite of all the impediments of 
family and worldly prospects, to embrace and avow an unpopular 
and calumniated doctrine ; to give up for it the chosen employ- 
ment of life, and make a surrender of the good will and friend- 
ship of former associates, requires no small portion of firmness, 
and, although no proof that the doctrine for which he makes the 
sacrifice is true, is yet a decisive proof that he is altogether hon- 
est and sincere, in this devotion to conscience and to God. May 
he find, in the consciousness of integrity and the peace of a hap- 
pier doctrine, more than a compensation for the sacrifices he may 
be compelled to make. 


20. A Discourse on Denying the Lord Jesus. By Bernard Whitman of Wal- 
tham. Boston, Bowles and Dearborn, 1827. 12mo. pp. 47. 


Unitarianism is often denounced by its opponents as amounting 
to a rejection of Christianity. We are unwilling to retort the 
charge; we do not like the language of denunciation in any form, 
and we are therefore pleased to find that Mr Whitman uniformly 
expresses himself cautiously and with moderation. There is no- 
thing in his performance that can justly offend those whom it 
fails of convincing. He begins by observing, that no sincere 
Christian would knowingly deny the Lord Jesus; but are ‘ we in 
no danger,’ he asks ‘ of ignorantly denying him?’ ‘ When I ob- 
serve the weakness, and ignorance, and depravity of mankind,’ 
he continues, ‘when [ witness the mighty influence of prejudice, 
and interest, and party spirit; when I feel in myself the power- 
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ful effects of early instruction, and early impressions, and early 
associations, I am compelled to fear we are in great danger of un- 
intentionally denying the Lord Jesus.’ 

‘Jesus Christ,’ he observes, may be denied ‘in two different 
ways, either in word or in deed ;’ and he proceeds to give some 
examples of denial of each kind. He is denied, when he is not 
received in his true character. ‘Thus the Jews, John x. denied 
him when they accused him of making himself God, whereas he 
tells them he had no such intention. In general those who say 
that Jesus is God, deny him; for they contradict the declarations 
of Moses and the prophets, his own declarations, the declarations 
of his apostles, and all the remarkable facts in his history. Af- 
ter a concise, but satisfactory illustration of these topics, the au- 
thor proceeds to consider the objections of those, who allege that 
the ‘ titles, attributes, offices, works, and words of Jesus seem to 
imply that he is God.’ He points out several instances in which 
the term God seems, at first view, to be applied to Jesus, but is not 
in reality so applied, or is applied only in an inferior sense. He 
also meets the argument for Christ’s divinity, drawn from his of- 
fice of iudge of the world ; from the prerogative of forgiveness, 
in one instance, at least, exercised by him; from his miraculous 
powers ; from his declaration, ‘1 and my Father are one;’ and 
lastly, from the use which is made of his name in the form of 
baptism. 

Again, the Jews accused Jesus of making himself equal with 
God. But he expressly asserts his inferiority, and his apostles 
and the“preceding prophets assert the same. Those who, with 
the Jews, say that he is, or makes himself, equal with God, are 
therefore chargeable with denying him, as they ascribe to hima 
character he expressly disclaimed. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding statement and 
reasoning, the author observes, is, that the inferiority of Jesus to 
the Father is uniformly taught both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Not one passage, is found in either, which asserts or im- 
plies that he is equal. On the contrary the New Testament 
alone, ‘contains above three hundred passages, in which it is 
either positively declared or clearly implied, that he is inferior to 
his Father. If then I am governed by reasonable evidence, I 
must conclude that Jesus is not equal with God. And as an 
honest man [ dare not reject this conclusion. I dare not contra- 
dict the uniform testimony of the whole bible. When Jesus de- 
clared in so many words, ‘‘ My Father is greater than I,” I dare 
not accuse him of uttering falsehood. I dare not unite with the 
Jews in accusing him of making himself equal with God. For 
I would not knowingly deny the Lord Jesus.’ 

Mr Whitman proceeds to notice a denial of the second kind ; 
when Christ is worshipped as God. The term worship is used 
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in different senses. It is sometimes employed to denote simply 
the respect, which may be felt and expressed by one human 
being towards another. Instances of this use of the term repeat- 
edly occur in the scriptures. ‘Thus the people ‘worshipped the 
Lord and the king” ‘Nebuchadnezzar fell down on his facx 
and worshipped Daniel.’ When Jesus is spoken of as worshipped, 
therefore, it is not necessary to suppose that he was worshipped 
as divine. Such worship is not authorized by the scriptures ; the 
bible affords no example of it, and it is expressly forbidden by our 
Lord himself. ‘The author then bestows a few moments’ atten- 
tion on the old hypothesis of two natures, by which the passages 
implying the inferiority of the Son to the Father are attempted 
to be explained away. He concludes with an impressive appeal, 
of which the following is the introductory part‘ My 
Friends, the question is now put to your consciences. On this 
infinitely important subject, are you disposed to receive the plain, 
current, unembarrassed doctrine of revelation? Are you willing 
to believe that “‘there is but one God the Father ;” that “ the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world ;” and that 
the ‘true worshippers shall worship the Father?” Will you 
make the holy scriptures the standard of your faith, and the rule 
of your conduct? And will you study them in connexion, and 
compare passage with passage, and exercise your common sense 
in their iterpretation, so as to obtain their true meaning ? Or 
will you form a system of belief, from detached verses, and ob- 
scure expressions, and human inferences, and party explana- 
tions! You have your choice.’ 

We recommend Mr Whitman’s discourse, as well adapted 
to produce the effects its author had in view. It is a sensible 
and judicious performance, and combining, as it does, the ut- 
most simplicity and plainness, with chaste and forcible expres- 
sion, cannot fail of becoming extensively useful. It does not pro- 
fess to go into those deep and abstrase speculations, which, how- 
ever gratifying to the few abstract thinkers, cannot profit the 
great mass of mankind; it is a piece of calm and temperate rea- 
soning, intended to meet the wants of common minds. He has 
well explained numerous passages of scripture. In one or two 
instances his criticisms appear a little fanciful, but they are in 
the main, just and striking. Performances of this kind, contain- 
ing plain and simple statements and expositions of the doctrines 
of revelation, are, at the present day, much needed, and we con- 
clude with expressing the hope, that Mr Whitman may see fit to 
lay the public under still further obligations to his pen. 
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21. A Letter to the Editor of the Charleston Observer, concerning his Treat- 
ment of Unitarians, with some preliminary Documents. Charleston, 
James S. Burges, 1827. 12mo. pp. 40. 


Tne preliminary documents explain the occasion of this well 
written Letter. The publishers of the Observer had begun their 
career with deprecating whatever might ‘awaken sectarian jeal- 
ousy,’ and with professing ‘affectionate courtesy towards the 
members of other communions.’ But seeming to have forgotten 
this pledge, they afterwards quoted a very offensive passage from 
the writings of the distinguished Robert Hall, besides a silly an- 
ecdote or two which they picked up from some obscure newspa- 
pers; both directed against Unitarian Christians. Upon these 
things a writer under the signature of ‘ A Unitarian,’ made some 
very temperate remarks, which the publishers of the Observer 
deigned to admit into their paper, but which were followed by 
certain observations that we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
alike uncourteous ungenerous, insolent, and unchristian; espe- 
cially as all further opportunity of discussing the subject in this 
paper was peremptorily foreclosed. 

The extract from the Rev. Robert Hall, is altogether unwor- 
thy of him. He covets exceedingly, it seems, the good name, 
‘Unitarian,’ which has so often been used as a term of reproach, 
and takes great alarm from a single instance in which it appears 
to have been used as the antithetic word to ‘ Tritheist.’ We have 
often seen and heard very bad reasoning upon facts, and very 
strange general deductions drawn from a few particulars. But 
that the whole body of Unitarians should be thought to have en- 
tered into a league to appropriate the name by which they are 
called to a new sense, and to make it mean ‘ Anti-tritheist,’ in- 
stead of ‘ Anti-trinitarian,’ because a single individual has seen 
fit to give it this meaning, is aresult to which Mr Hall must have 
come by taking counsel of his fears. It is for him and his friends 
to clear up the difficulties of the case. They probably will not 
attempt to show that Unitarians are not Unitarians; and if they 
choose to claim the same appellation, and can make out a good 
case, we shall be very glad to receive them, not only to the hon- 
ors of the name, but to all the immunities that belong to it. 

We shall pass over the remarks made by the author of the Let- 
ter upon the article of the publishers of the Observer, in which 
they very plainly deny the name of Christian to the believer in 
the true unity of Deity. Perhaps Unitarians are, on the whole, 
the best judges whether they are or are not Christians. We se- 
lect the following passage, however, to show the propriety of Uni- 
tarians being called by a name of their own choosing. 

‘The principal injustice in applying to Unitarians the name of Socinians is 
this. Animmense majority of the public have conceived a very erroneous 
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idea respecting the belief of Socinians, and think that they deny every thing 
miraculous, or inspired, or superhuman, or divine, both to the character and 
authority of Christ, and to his gospel. In short, Socinians have been very 
erroneously classed with the Rationalists of Germany, and thus, very palpa- 
ble injustice is done to their faith. The word is used by your party as a kind 
of nickname, not as a sober distinctive term, and the object is, to clothe us 
with odium, rather than to describe our tenets. Under these circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that we should continue to complain. 

‘ Besides, I do not agree with you that any class of men ought to be called 
by a name which they disclaim, if there is another which will more accurately 
describe them. The circumstance that two denominations hold an opinion in 
common is surely no valid reason why they should koth be called by the 
most obnoxious name. According to your reasoning Calvinists might with 
propriety be called Arminians, or both be called Baptists, or all three be stig- 
matized as Antinomians, or the whole be called Roman Catholics—and why ? 
Because, as you contend, it is proper for those who bear a common relation 
to a very important doctrine, to wear the name of any one subdivision of 
them! 

‘Do you not remember, Sir, in your college studies, or at least in your 
reading elsewhere, a rule of logic with regard to genus and species? The 
genus comprehends the species, but not the species the genus. All that can 
be predicated of any genus, may be predicated of any species under it; but 
not so, vice versa. Now Unitarian is a generic term, comprising several spe- 
cies under it, one of which is a Socinian. It would be as illogical to call 
every Unitarian a Socinian, as to call every plant a beet. Yet your reason- 
ing goes directly to such a consequence. If it is correct to denominate all 
Unitarians Socinians, then it is equally correct to denominate all Trinitarians 
Calvinists ;—a conclusion which I may leave you to settle with the Catholics 
and Arminians, who at this mament constitute more than three-fourths of 
Christendom. 

+ * * * 

‘In so faras you believe that there are three persons in the Deity, you sure- 
ly cannot be Unitarian ; and since we believe that there is but one person in 
the Deity, it is correct to allow us the name Unitarian. It well and express- 
ly represents our dissent from your favorite and leading doctrine ; whereas 
the word Socinian does not convey of itself any idea of our opinions whatev- 
er, but only suggests the name of a theologian, whose writings have contribu- 
ted, though not more than those of many others, to disseminate our opinions. 
Had Socinus never lived, there would have been thousands of Unitarian 
Christians. They abounded in the Church for centuries before he lived, and 
they have sprung up every where, and are continually springing up, without 
ever hearing of him, or reading his writings, or even previously knowing one 
word of his opinions.” pp. 12—15. 


The Letter is written throughout as becomes a Christian, and 
‘oer ig 

a minister of Christ. The warfare was provoked, but the de- 

fence and the retaliation are temperate and manly; not carried 

on with carnal weapons, but with the sword of the Spirit, the word 


of God. 


22. Poems; by the Author of ‘ Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse.’ Boston, 
S. G. Goodrich. 1827, 12mo. pp. 228. 


Tue author of this volume writes very smooth poetry, and gen- 
erally expresses herself with precision and accuracy. A few ex- 
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ceptions to this remark occur in the pieces before us, but they 
are not frequent and gross enough essentially to impair the value 
of her productions. On the whole, the volume has afforded us 
gratification, and we cordially recommend it to the attention of 
the lovers of American poetry. If they meet in it none of the 
more brilliant efforts of genius, and no deep and spiritstirring 
strains, they will be sure of always finding chaste sentiment, cor- 
rect feeling, and in general, a pleasing simplicity of language. 
It breathes throughout a spirit of unexceptionable morality, and 
may, we are confident, be read with profit, should it fail, in some 
respects, of satisfying a fastidious taste. It is made up of a great 
variety of pieces, the largest of them not exceeding a few pages. 
A small portion of them are light and airy, but they are mostly of 
a grave and somewhat pensive character. 

The lines ‘To the Moon,’ p. 13, contain much beautiful im- 
agery, and seem to have been struck out in one of our author’s 
moments of happiest inspiration. We regret we have room only 
for a part of them. 


* Hail beauteous and inconstant !—Thou who roll’st 
Thy silver car around the realm of night, 
Queen of soft hours! how fanciful art thou 
In equipage and vesture.—Now thou com’st 
With slender horn piercing the western cloud, 
As erst on Judah’s hills, when joyous throngs 
With trump and festival saluted thee ; 
Anon thy waxing crescent ’mid the host 
Of constellations, like some fairy boat, 
Glides o’er the waveless sea; then as a bride 
Thou bow’st thy cheek behind a fleecy veil, 
Timid and fair; or, bright in regal robes, 
Dost bid thy full-orb’d chariot proudly roll, 
Sweeping with silent rein the starry path 
Up to the highest node,—then plunging low 
To seek dim Nadir in his misty cell. 

© * - 


‘ —___——] fain would ask 
If since thy bright creation, thou hast seen 
Aught like a Newton, whose admitted eye 
The arcana of the universe explored ? 
Light’s subtle ray its mechanism disclosed, 
The impetuous comet his mysterious lore 
Unfolded,—system after system rose, 
Eternal wheeling thro’ the immense of space, 
And taught him of their laws.—Even angels stood 
Amaz’d, as when in ancient times they saw 
On Sinai’s top, a mortal walk with God. 
—But he to whoin the secrets of the skies 
Were whisper’d—in humility adored, 
Breathing with childlike reverence the prayer, 
—‘* When on yon heavens, with all their orbs, I gaze, 
Jehovah !—what is man?’ pp. 183—15. 





We might specify several other pieces entitled to a good deal 
of praise, but the reader will be at no loss in discovering them. 
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356 Dewey on the Use of the Epistles. 


The volume makes a very good appearance, both as regards 
typographical execution and paper, circumstances which we 
by no means think unimportant. 





23. Two Discourses designed to illustrate in some Particulars, the]Original Use 
of the Epistles of the New Testament, compared with their Use and 
Application at the present Day. By Rev. Orville Dewey, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in New Bedford. Boston, Isaac R. Butts 
& Co. 1827. 12mo. pp. 35. 


In these Sermons, Mr Dewey has illustrated, in his usual clear 
and popular style, an important principle of interpretation. No 
mistake has been more common, and none more productive of 
mysticism, superstition, and error on the one hand, and of infi- 
delity on the other, than that of regarding every precept and as- 
sertion of the scriptures as applicable, in its full extent, to all 
men, in all ages of the world. Some of the precepts of Christ, 
indeed are so inapplicable, in their unlimited and literal sense, to ' 
the present state of society, that few or no Christians profess to 
observe them. No one, for instance, thinks it is his duty to wash 
the feet of his fellow Christian, or to bring the poor and the 
maimed to his table. ‘These precepts are supposed to borrow 
their form from the customs of the age and country, when and 
where they were delivered. ‘The spirit of these precepts is sup- 
posed to be observed, when affection and charity are manifested 
according to the prevailing modes of the present day. Now what 
the necessity of the case requires with respect to the abovemen- 
tioned precepts, Mr Dewey has shown to be essential to the right 
interpretation of all parts of scripture. He has, however, chiefly 
directed his attention to the epistles of the New Testament. He 
has shown, that although they may have been designed for the 
instruction of all men in every age, yet that particular directions, 
general observations, and instructions of the Apostles, had a spe- 
cial application to those to whom they were first addressed ; that 
they had reference to the state, opinions, prejudices and controver- 
sies of the times ; and that they cannot be applied to Christians of 
the present day without limitation and modification. Mr Dewey 
has illustrated his doctrine by a variety of pertinent examples, 
from which we quote the first. 


‘1. The first subject, which I shall mention, is the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. Nothing can be more simple, cheerful, and inviting, than this in- 
stitution was, as it originally came from the hands of its Founder, as it was 
first celebrated, with easy, though serious, conversation, and in the common 
manner of a Jewish supper, by our Lord and his disciples. 

* Now there is a passage on this subject, in an Epistle to the Corinthians, 
containing a strain of tremendous denunciation, which has spread terror 
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through every succeeding age of the church. Many sincere and serlous per- 
sons, even at this day, tremble, and hesitate, and actually refuse to obey a 
plain command of the scriptures, lest they should incur the weight of that 
fearful curse, and should “ eat and drink damnation to themselves.” It has 
actually been supposed by multitudes that they were liable to set the seal to 
their everlasting perdition, by a serious and conscientious endeavour to obey 
the command of God. What deplorable views of God these imaginations 
must have nurtured, and how much they must have interfered with the com- 
fort and improvement of Christians, need not be said. It is more to our pur- 
pose, to remark, that the difficulty has arisen entirely from neglecting to con- 
sider the circumstances. It is true, indeed, that there has been a great mis- 
understanding of the terms of this denunciation; but there has been a still 
greater inattention to the particular and local application of it. It was aimed 
against a riotous, licentious and profane use of the Lord’s Supper, in which 
the Corinthians had been guilty of excess, and even of intemperance. It be- 
longs, therefore, to the Corinthian church, and to no other, until, indeed, 
another shall be found which is guilty of the same sacrilege.’ pp. 11, 12. 


We recommend these discourses as throwing much light upon 
the sacred pages, and tending to the correction of many popular, 
but mischievous errors. 








Lutelligeswce. 


Dr Beecher and Mr Beman’s Convention on Revivals.—We 
republish the following document without hope that it will afford 
gratification to any of our readers. We should be sorry to be- 
lieve it would. But though a most melancholy, it is a most in- 
structive display of the state of religious character in a portion 
of our community. On this account it deserves to be read at- 
tentively. 

In order fully to understand it, we must recollect that the Rev. 
Mr Beman was a leader in those exhibitions of hypocrisy, pro- 
faneness, and folly, which lately occurred in the western part of 
New York, and were called a ‘ revival of religion.’ Of these we 
gave some account in our last number. Others interested in pro- 
ducing ‘ revivals of religion,’ were alarmed lest the indecencies 
and wickedness displayed in these should bring odium upon the 
whole system of proceedings which they were endeavouring to 
organize. ‘The Rev. Dr Beecher of this town wrote, in conse- 
quence, the noted letter concerning the Rev. Mr Beman’s revival, 
which we presume most of our readers have seen. A schism, 
accordingly, took place; and the two parties met in the Conven- 
tion, the account of whose proceedings we are about to copy. It 
was called, as will be perceived, by the Rev. Dr Beecher and the 
Rev. Mr Beman, conjointly. ‘To one acquainted with the trans- 
actions which previously occurred, it will be obvious that most of 
the motions made were only concealed attacks of the two parties 
upon each other. And all this was mixed up with ‘seasons of 
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prayer,’ ‘interspersed with singing,’ and preceded by a vorr! 
‘that the brethren present should be requested to spend as much 
of their time as may be convenient, in special prayer for the di- 
vine blessing on the proceedings of this meeting. The docu- 
ment was first published in a newspaper called the New York 
Observer, for August 4th. We retain the prefatory remarks of 
the editor of that paper, which are every way worthy to intro- 
duce it. 
‘IMPORTANT CONVENTION.’ 

‘It is generally known to the christian public, that a Conven- 
tion of Presbyterian and Congregational ministers have been 
several days in session at New Lebanon, to consult on certain 
differences of opinion which were supposed to exist among them- 
selves and their brethren, in respect to revivals of religion. Not 
that any doubted the reality and unspeakable importance of these 
refreshings, or had ceased to pray that they might become coex- 
tensive with the earth; for here, let the enemy know, there has 
been, and is, a perfect unanimity. Indeed, it is on account of 
this strong feeling in favor of revivals, that so tender an anxiety 
has been awakened to preserve them from all extravagances. 

‘When the project of such a Convention was first rumored, 
there were many who prophesied evil rather than good from its 
deliberations ; because, they said, it would be perfectly easy, by 
inviting men of a particular stamp, to make its results just what 
the projectors might please. Concerning this we remark, in the 
first place, that no such partiality appears to have been observed 
in selecting the members,—and_ secondly, that though this were 
the case, still the meeting would have accomplished one import- 
ant good, by showing to the public what are the real sentiments 
of this and that man, this and that party, if such they may be 
called, on the points in dispute. But we trust other benefits will 
result from the measure ; and that.the spirit of christian tender- 
ness and supplication, which seems to have pervaded the meet- 
ing, will be diffused through all our congregations, allaying every 
improper excitement, and preparing them for new blessings from 
the overflowing Fountain of Mercy.’ 





‘ New Lebanon, July 18, 1827. 

‘At a Convention of Ministers of the Gospel, assembled at the 
house of Mr Betts, by letters of invitation from Mr Beman and 
Dr Beecher, Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. was chosen Moder- 
ator; and Rev. William R. Weeks and Rev. Henry Smith, 
Scribes. 

‘The meeting was opened with prayer by the Moderator. 

‘ After some conversation respecting the list of persons who had 
been originally agreed upon to compose this meeting, voted to 
have a recess, till half past two o’clock. 

‘ After recess, met and proceeded to business. 
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‘Of the brethren who were considered as duly invited, there 
were present, Rev. Asahel S. Norton, D. D. of Clinton, N. Y. Ly- 
man Beecher, D. D. Boston, Mass. Moses Gillet, Rome, N. Y. 
Nathan S. 8. Beman. Troy, N. Y. Dirck C. Lansing, D. D. Au- 
burn, N. Y. Heman Humphrey, D. D. Amherst College, Mass. 
John Frost, Whitesborough, N. Y. Asahel Nettleton, Connecti- 
cut, William R. Weeks, Paris, N. Y. Justin Edwards, Andover, 
Mass. Henry Smith, Camden, N. Y. and Charles G. Finney, 
Oneida Co N. Y. Absent, Rev. David Porter, D. D. Catskill, N. 
Y. Alvan Hyde, D. D. Lee, Mass. Samuel Tomb, Salem, N. 
Y. Joel T. Benedict, Chatham, N. Y. Eliphalet Nott, D. D. Union 
College, N. Y. Thomas McAuley, D. D. New York, Gardiner 
Spring, D. D. New York, James Patterson, Philadelphia, Henry 
R. Weed, Albany, N. Y. Samuel C. Aikin, Utica, N. Y. Thomas 
H. Skinner, D. D. Philadelphia, and Edwin Dwight, Richmond, 
Mass. 

‘The Rev. Caleb J. Tenney, of Wethersfield, and the Rev, 
Joel Hawes, of Hartford, Conn. being present by invitation from 
Dr Beecher, the Rev. George W. Gale, of the Oneida Academy, 
N. Y. being present by invitation from Mr Frost, and the Rev. 
Silas Churchill, minister of the place, it was voted that they be in- 
vited to take a seat as members of this Convention. 

‘The Convention united in a season of prayer, interspersed 
with singing. 

‘ Voted, that those of our brethren who are in the place, be re- 
quested to spend as much of their time as may be convenient, in 
special prayer for the divine blessing on the deliberations of this 
meeting. 

‘ After the brethren who had called the meeting, had made an 
exposition of its origin, it was moved and seconded, that we pro- 
ceed to see in what respects there is an agreement between 
brethren from different sections of the country, in regard to prin- 
ciples and measures in conducting and promoting revivals of reli- 
gion; which motion was under discussion till seven o’clock, when 
the Convention adjourned to meet tomorrow morning, at eight 
o'clock. Concluded with prayer. 

‘Thursday Morning, July 19.—Met according to adjournment, 
and opened with prayer. Present the same as yesterday, with the 
addition of the Rev. Mr Aikin. 

‘'The minutes of yesterday were read. 

‘The motion under discussion yesterday was taken up, and af- 
ter further discussion, it was carried, fourteen voting in the af- 
firmative, one in the negative, and two declining to vote, as fol- 
lows; For the affirmative, Messrs. Norton, Beecher, Churchill, 
Gillet, Tenney, Lansing, Humphrey, Nettleton, Hawes, Weeks, 
Gale, Edwards, Smith, and Finney. For the negative, Mr Be- 
man. Declined voting, Messrs. Frost and Aikin. 
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‘Mr Frost entered the following as his reason for declining 
to vote; ‘ That he understood the ‘object of the meeting to be, to 
correct misapprehensions, and restore peace among brethren.” 

‘The Convention then proceeded to attend to the subject pro- 
posed : and on motion of Mr Edwards, the following propositions 
were agreed to: 

‘That revivals of true religion are the work of God’s spirit, by 
which, in a comparatively short period of time, many persons are 
convinced of sin, and brought to the exercise of repentance to- 
wards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.”—Voted in the af- 
firmative unanimously. 

‘«*'That the preservation and extension of true religion in our 
land have been much promoted by these revivals.’ ’—Voted unani- 
mously 

‘«'That according to the bible, and the indications of Provi- 
dence, greater and more glorious revivals are to be expected, 
than have ever yet existed.”—Voted unanimously. 

‘That, though revivals of religion are the work of God’s 
spirit, they are produced by means of divine truth and human in- 
strumentality, and are liable to be advanced or hindered by mea- 
sures which are adopted in conducting them. The idea that 
God ordinarily works independently of human instrumentality, or 
without any reference to the adaptation of means to ends, is un- 
scriptural.’’—Voted unanimously. 

‘There may be some variety in the mode of conducting re- 
vivals, according to local customs, and there may be relative im- 
perfections attending them, which do not destroy the purity of the 
work and its permanent and general good influence upon the 
church and the world; and in such cases, good men, while they 
lament these imperfections, may rejoice in the revival as the work 
of God.” —Voted unanimously. 

‘ Recess till three o’clock. Then met, and resumed the consid- 
eration of general principles. On motion of Mr Edwards the 
following propositions were agreed to. 

<< 'There may be so much human infirmity, and indiscretion, 
and wickedness of man, in conducting a revival of religion, as to 
render the general evils which flow from this infirmity, indiscre- 
tion, and wickedness of man, greater than the local and tempo- 
rary advantages of the revival: that is, this infirmity, indiscre- 
tion, and wickedness of man, may be the means of preventing 
the conversion of more souls than may have been converted dur- 
ing the revival.”—Voted unanimously. 

‘**In view of these considerations, we regard it as eminently 
important, that there should be a general understanding among 
ministers and churches, in respect to those things which are of a 
dangerous tendency, and are not to be countenanced.”—Voted 
unanimously. 
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‘Mr Edwards then introduced the following proposition : 

‘Tn social meetings of men and women, for religious wor- 
ship, females are not to pray.” 

‘ After some discussion, adjourned to meet tomorrow morning, 
at eight o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 

‘ Friday, July 20.—Met aceording to adjournment, and open- 
ed with prayer. 

‘Present the same as yesterday. The minutes of yesterday 
were read. 

‘'The consideration of the proposition under discussion yester- 
day, was resumed. After further discussion, united in a season 
of prayer. Then attended further to the discussion of the sub- 
ject, till one o’clock, and adjourned to meet at half past two 
o'clock. Concluded with prayer. 

‘ Friday Afternoon—Met according to adjournment, and 
opened with prayer. 

‘The consideration of the proposition which had been under 
discussion, was resumed. 

“It was moved by Mr Aikin,and seconded by Mr Finney, that 
the further consideration of the proposition be postponed, till we 
shall have gone into an inquiry into matters of fret. 

‘ After some discussion, united in a season of prayer. 

‘ After further discussion, Mr Aikin asked and obtained leave 
to withdraw his motion for postponement, and it was withdrawn. 

‘The Rev. Mr Weed appeared in Convention, and took his 
seat as a member. 

‘After further discussion, the question was taken, and nine vot- 
ed in favor of the proposition, and zine declined voting as follows: 
For the proposition, Messrs Norton, Beecher, Tenney, Hum- 
phrey, Nettleton, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, and Edwards. Declin- 
ed voting, Messrs Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Frost, Gale, 
Aikin, Smith, and Finney. 

‘It was moved by Mr Frost, and seconded by Mr Finney, that 
the following question be answered, to wit: 

‘Ts it right for a woman in any case to pray in the presence of 
aman ?’ 

‘ After some discussion, it was moved by Mr Edwards that the 
further consideration of this question be indefinitely postponed. 
The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, Mr Ed- 
wards asked and obtained leave to withdraw his motion, and it 
was withdrawn. 

‘It was moved by Mr Lansing, that the further consideration of 
the question be postponed, for the purpose of introducing a sub- 
stitute, which he read. The motion was seconded, and after 
discussion, it was carried. 
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‘Mr Lansing then introduced the following proposition, as a 
substitute for the question of Mr Frost, to wit: 

‘« There may be circumstances in which it may be proper for 
a female to pray in the presence of men.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after discussion, the question 
was taken, and eight voted in favor of the proposition, and ten 
declined voting, as follows: For the proposition, Messrs Church- 
ill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Frost, Gale, Aikin, and Finney. 
Declined voting, Messrs Norton, Beecher, ‘Tenney, Humphrey, 
Nettleton, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, Edwards, and Smith. 

‘ Adjourned to meet tomorrow morning, at eight o’clock. Con- 
cluded with prayer. 

‘ Saturday, July 21.—Met according to adjournment, and open- 
ed with prayer. Present the same as yesterday. The minutes 
of yesterday were read. 

‘Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 

‘Tt is improper for any person to appoint meetings in the 
congregations of acknowledged ministers of Christ, or to intro- 
duce any measures to promote or conduct revivals of religion, 
without first having obtained the approbation of said ministers.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after considerable discussion, 
the question was taken, and thirteen voted in favor of the propo- 
sition, and five declined voting, as follows: For the proposition, 
Messrs Norton, Beecher, Churchill, Tenney, Humphrey, Nettle- 
ton, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, Gale, Edwards, Smith, and Finney. 
Declined voting, Messrs Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Frost, and 
Aikin. 

‘Those who declined voting, entered the following as their 
reason, to wit: ‘ That there may be some cases, where the elders 
or members of a minister’s own church may appoint and conduct 
prayer meetings, without having consulted the minister or obtain- 
ed his approbation; but, in no case ought such elders or mem- 
bers to appoint or conduct such meetings contrary to the will of 
the pastor; and these meetings ought to be occasional, and not 
stated.” 

‘Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 

*«'Those meetings for social religious worship, in which all 
speak according to their own inclinations, are improper; and all 
meetings for religious worship ought to be under the presiding 
influence of some person or persons.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after discussion, it was voted 
unanimously in the affirmitive. 

‘ Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 

‘The calling of persons by name in prayer ought to be care- 
fully avoided.” 

‘ The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, it was 
moved and seconded that it be so amended as to read as follows: 
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«The calling of persons by name in social circles for prayer 
ought to be carefully avoided.” ‘This amendment did not pre- 
vail. 

‘Mr Edwards moved that the proposition be so amended as to 
read as follows: 

‘The calling of persons by name in social prayer ought to be 
carefully avoided.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and the amendment prevailed. 

‘Mr Lansing then moved that the proposition be so amended 
as to read as follows: 

‘« The calling of persons by name in public prayer ought to 
be carefully avoided.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, the 
question was put by lifting the hands, and nine were counted in 
favor of the amendment, and eight against it; upon which the 
Moderator declared it not a vote, being understood to vote against 
it. It was questioned whether it was usual for the Moderator to 
vote in such cases; upon which he declined voting, and declar- 
ed the amendment carried. 

‘ After some remarks, it was moved, that it is the sense of this 
body that the Moderator has a right to vote, in all cases before 
us, as any other member. ‘The motion was seconded and carried. 

‘It was then agreed to take the question on Mr Lansing’s 
amendment over again, by ayes and noes, when the amendment 
prevailed, ¢en voting in the affirmative, seven in the negative, and 
one declining to vote, as follows: For the affirmative, Messrs 
Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Frost, Weed, Gale, Aikin, 
Smith, and Finney. Jor the negative, Messrs Norton, Beecher, 
Tenney, Nettleton, Hawes, Weeks, and Edwards. Declined 
voting, Mr Humphrey. 

‘The question was then taken on the proposition, es amended, 
and all voted in favor of it, except that Mr Edwards declined 
voting, and Mr Nettleton was absent. 

‘Mr Edwards again introduced the following proposition : 

‘« The calling of persons by name in social prayer ought to be 
carefully avoided.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and the question being taken, 
eight voted in favor of the proposition, and nine declined voting, 
as follows: for the proposition, Messrs Norton, Beecher, Ten- 
ney, Humphrey, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, and Edwards. Declin- 
ed voting, Messrs Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Frost, Gale, 
Aikin, Smith, and Finney. Absent, Mr Nettleton. 

‘Mr Beman introduced the following proposition : 

“The calling of persons by name in prayer may take place in 
small social circles.’’ 
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‘The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, it was 
moved and seconded that the proposition be so amended as to 
read as follows: 

‘“ The calling of persons by name in prayer may take place 
in small social circles; but in all cases ought to be practised 
with great caution and tenderness.” 

‘The amendment prevailed. 

‘ After further discussion of the proposition as amended, ad- 
journed to meet on Monday next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
Concluded with prayer. 

‘ Monday, July 23.—Met according to adjournment, and open- 
ed with prayer. Present the same as before. 

‘The minutes of last week were read and corrected. 

‘The proposition under discussion on Saturday was taken up. 
After further discussion, Mr Beman asked and obtained leave 
to withdraw it, and it was withdrawn. 

‘Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 

‘* Audible groaning, violent gestures, and boisterous tones, in 
prayer, are improper.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, Dr 
Beecher moved an amendment, inserting the words ‘ and unusu- 
al postures,” which motion was seconded, and the amendment 
prevailed. After further discussion, those words were struck 
out. 

‘ Adjourned to meet at half past two o’clock. Concluded with 
prayer. 

‘Monday Afternoon.—Met according to adjournment, and 
opened with prayer. 

‘After further discussion, Mr Lansing moved to amend the 
proposition, so that it read as follows : 

‘** Audible groaning in prayer is improper.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, Mr 
Beman moved the postponement of the motion under considera- 
tion, for the purpose of introducing a substitute, which he read. 
The motion was seconded, and carried. 

‘Mr Lansing then proposed the substitute offered by Mr Be- 
man, as follows: 

* Audible groaning in prayer, is, in all ordinary cases, to be 
discouraged ; and violent gestures, and boisterous tones, in the 
same exercise, are improper.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and the question being taken, 
fourteen voted in favor of the proposition, and three declined vot- 
ing, as follows: For the proposition, Messrs Beecher, Churchill, 
Gillet, Beman, Tenney, Lansing, Humphrey, Frost, Weed, Gale, 
Aikin, Edwards, Smith, and Finney. Declined voting, Messrs 
Norton, Hawes, and Weeks. Absent, Mr Nettleton. 
‘Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 
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‘Speaking against ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
regular standing, as cold, stupid, or dead, as unconverted, or 
enemies to revivals of religion, is improper.” 

‘'The motion was seconded, and after some remarks, Mr Be- 
man moved to amend the proposition, so that it read as follows : 

*** Speaking against ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
regular standing, as cold, stupid, or dead, as unconverted, or 
enemies to revivals, as heretics, or enthusiasts, or disorganizers, 
as deranged or mad, is improper.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and the amendment prevailed. 

‘Mr Edwards then moved to strike out all the epithets, so that 
it read as follows: 

‘Speaking against ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
regular standing, is improper.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after discussion, it was lost. 

‘ The question was then taken on the proposition as amended, 
and all voted in favor of it, except that Mr Edwards declined vot- 
ing, and Mr Nettleton was absent. 

‘ Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 

‘« To receive persons as converted, merely on the ground of 
their own judgment, without opportunity for examination, and 
time to afford evidence of real conversion, is improper. 

‘The motion was seconded; and after discussion, the mover 
asked and obtained leave to withdraw the same, and it was with- 
drawn. 

‘Mr Lansing introduced the following proposition : 

‘« The writing of letters to individuals in the congregations of 
acknowledged ministers, complaining of measures supposed to 
have been employed in revivals of religion, being calculated to 
impair the confidence of the members of such congregations in 
their ministers, and to encourage the wicked to oppose, ought to 
be carefully avoided.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, the 
mover asked leave to withdraw the proposition for the present, 
with the understanding that it shall come up hereafter. Leave 
was granted accordingly, and it was withdrawn. 

‘Adjourned to meet tomorrow morning, at eight o’clock. 
Concluded with prayer. 

‘ Tuesday, July 24.—Met according to adjournment, and open- 
ed with prayer. 

‘Present the same as yesterday, except Mr Nettleton. The 
minutes of yesterday were read. 

‘Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 

‘« The existence in the churches of evangelists, in such num- 
bers as to constitute an influence in the community, separate 
from that of the settled pastors, and the introduction, by evange- 
lists, of measures, without cousulting the pastors, or contrary to 
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their judgment and wishes, by an excitement of popular feeling 
which may seem to render acquiescence unavoidable, is to be 
carefully guarded against, as an evil which is calculated, or at 
least liable, to destroy the institution of a settled ministry, and 
fill the churches with confusion and disorder.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, the 
Convention united in a season of prayer. 

‘ After further discussion, the question was taken, and all voted 
in favor of the proposition, except Mr Churchill, who was absent. 

‘Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 

‘ Language adapted to irritate, on account of its manifest 
personality, such as describing the character, designating the 
place, or any thing which will point out an individual or — 
uals before the assembly, as the subjects of invidious remark, 
in public prayer and pre aching, to be avoided.” 

‘The motion was seconded, and after some discussion, Mr 
Lansing moved to amend the proposition, by striking out the 
words, “on account of its manifest personality, such as,” which 
motion was seconded, and after discussion, was lost. 

‘ After further discussion, the question was taken and twelve 
voted in favor of the proposition, and five declined voting, as fol- 
lows: For the proposition, Messrs Norton, Beecher, Churchill, 
Gillet, Tenney, Humphrey, Frost, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, Ed- 
wards, and Smith. Declined voting, Messrs Beman, Lansing, 
Gale, Aikin, and Finney. 

‘ Messrs Lansing and Aikin entered the following, as their rea- 
son; ‘ The undersigned do decline voting on the foregoing par- 
ticular, not because they do not most unequivocally condemn 
such personality i in preaching as makes an invidious exposure of 
individuals, but because they suppose that the article in question 
may be liable to such construction, as to lead many to say, that 
such characteristic preaching is condemned by this Convention, 
as is adapted to make sinners suppose that their individual case 
is intended. D. C. Lansing, S. C. Aitkin. 

‘On motion of Mr Edwards, the following propositions were 
agreed to: 

*¢ All irreverent familiarity with God, such as men use to- 
wards their equals, or which would not be proper for an affec- 
tionate child to use towards a worthy parent, is to be avoided.” — 
Voted unanimously. 

*“From the temporary success of uneducated and ardent 
young men, to make invidious comparisons between them and 
settled pastors ; to depreciate the value of education, or introduce 
young men as preachers without the usual qualifications, is in- 
correct and unsafe.’”-—Voted unanimously. 

“To state things which are not true, or not supported by evi- 
dence, for the purpose of awakening sinners, or to represent 
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their condition as more hopeless than it really is, is wrong.”— 
Voted unanimously. 

‘“* Unkindness and disrespect to superiors in age or station, is 
to be carefully avoided.”—Voted unanimously. 

‘“Tn promoting and conducting revivals of religion, it is un- 
safe, and of dangerous tendency, to connive at acknowledged 
errors, through fear that enemies will take advantage from our 
attempt to correct them.”’—Voted unanimously. 

‘The immediate success of any measure, without regard to 
its scriptural character, or its future aud permanent consequen- 
ces, does not justify that measure, or prove it to be right.” —Vot- 
ed unanimously. 

“‘ Great care should be taken to discriminate between holy and 
unholy affections, and to exhibit with clearness the scriptural evi- 
dences of true religion.” —Voted unanimously. 

‘*No measures are to be adopted in promoting and conduct- 
ing revivals of religion, which those who adopt them are unwill- 
ing to have published, or which are not proper to be published to 
the world.” —Voted unanimously. 

‘ Adjourned to meet at half past two o’clock. Concluded with 
prayer. 

‘ Tuesday Afternoon—Met according to adjournment, and 
opened with prayer. The minutes of the morning were read. 

‘Mr Beman introduced the following proposition, to wit : 

‘“ As human instrumentality must be employed in promoting 
revivals of religion, some things undesirable may be expected to 
accompany them; and as these things are often proclaimed abroad 
and magnified, great caution should be exercised in listening to 
unfavorable reports.” 

‘The question being taken, eleven voted in favor of the pro- 
position, and six declined voting, as follows: For the proposition, 
Messrs Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Humphrey, Frost, 
Hawes, Gale, Aikin, Smith, and Finney. Declined voting, 
Messrs Norton, Beecher, Tenney, Weeks, Weed, and Edwards. 

‘Those who declined voting, entered the following as their 
reason, to wit: ‘‘ As the above does not appear to us to be, in the 
course of Divine Providence, called for, we therefore decline to 
act.” 

‘Mr Beman introduced the following proposition, to wit: 

‘« Although revivals of religion may be so improperly conducted, 
as to be attended with disastrous consequences to the church and 
the souls of men; yet, it is also true, that the best conducted re- 
vivals are liable to be stigmatized and opposed by lukewarm pro- 
fessors and the enemies of evangelical truth.” 

‘ The question being taken, eleven voted in favor of the propo- 
sition, and six declined voting, as follows: For the proposition, 
Messrs Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Humphrey, Frost, 
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Hawes, Gale, Aikin, Smith, and Finney. Declined voting, 
Messrs Norton, Beecher, Tenney, Weeks, Weed, and Edwards. 

‘Those who ‘declined voting, entered the following as their rea- 
son, to wit: ‘‘ As the above does not appear to us to be, in the 
course of Divine Providence, called for, we therefore decline to 
act.” 

‘Mr Beman introduced the following proposition, to wit: 

** Attempts to remedy evils existing in revivals of religion, 
may, through the infirmity and indiscretion and wickedness of 
man, do more injury, and ruin more souls, than those evils which 
such attempts are intended to correct.” 

‘The question being taken, nine voted in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and eight declined voting, as follows: For the proposition, 
Messrs Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Frost, Gale, Aikin, 
Smith, and Finney. Declined voting, Messrs. Norton, Beecher, 
Tenney, Humphrey, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, and Edwards. 

‘Those who declined voting, entered the following as their 
reason, to wit: ‘* As the above does not appear to us to be, inthe 
course of Divine Providence, called for, we therefore decline to 
act.” 

‘Mr Beman introduced the following proposition, to wit : 

‘** In public meetings for religious worship, composed of men 
and women, females are not to pray.” 

‘The question being taken, nine voted in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and eight declined voting, as follows: For the proposition, 
Messrs Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Frost, Gale, Aikin, 
Smith, and Finney. Declined voting, Messrs Norton, Beecher, 
Tenney, Humphrey, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, and Edwards. 

‘Those who declined voting, entered the followi ing as their 
reason, to wit: ‘* As we have expressed our views on this subject 
in a previous proposition, we therefore decline to act.” 

‘ Mr. Lansing introduced the following proposition, to wit : 

‘« The writing of letters to individuals in the congregations of 
acknowledged ministers, or circulating letters which have been 
written by others, complaining of measures which may have been 
employed in revivals of religion ; or visiting the congregations of 
such ministers, and conferring w ‘ith opposers, without conversing 
with the ministers of such places, aud speaking against measures 
which have been adopted ; or for ministers residing in the con- 
gregations of settled pastors to pursue the same course; thus 
strengthening the hands of the wicked, and weakening the hands 
of settled pastors, are breaches of christian charity, and ought 
to be carefully avoided.” 

‘The question being taken, nine voted in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and eight declined voting, as follows: For the preposition, 
Messrs Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Frost, Gale, Aikin, 
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Smith, and Finney. Declined voting, Messrs Norton, Beecher, 
Tenney, Humphrey, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, and Edwards. 

‘ Those who declined voting, entered the following as their 
reason, to wit: “‘ As the above does not appear to us to be called 
for, and is, in our view, liable to great misapprehension and abuse, 
and may not be, in all respects, correct, we therefore decline to 
act ; there being cases when it is the duty of ministers of the gos- 
pel freely to communicate, by letter or otherwise, with one ano- 
ther, and with private Christians, and give notice of approaching 
danger ; to do which, they are bound by their office, and the im- 
propriety of neglecting it is in proportion to the magnitude of the 
interests involved.” 

‘Mr Beman introduced the following proposition, to wit : 

‘In preaching the gospel, language ought not to be employed 
with the intention of irritating or giving offence ; but that preach- 
ing is not the best adapted to do good and save souls, which the 
hearer does not perceive to be applicable to his own character.” 

*'The question being taken, ten voted in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and seven declined voting, as follows: For the proposition, 
Messrs Churchill, Gillet, Beman, Lansing, Humphrey, Frost, 
Gale, Aikin, Smith, and Finney. Declined voting, Messrs Nor- 
ton, Beecher, Tenney, Hawes, Weeks, Weed, and Edwards, 

‘Those who declined voting, entered the following as their 
reason, to wit: “‘ As the above does not appear to us to be, in 
the course of Divine Providence, called for, we therefore decline 
to act.” 

‘On motion of Mr Frost, the following propositions were 
agreed to: 7 

‘ « Evening meetings continued to an unseasonable hour, ought 
to be studiously avoided.” —Voted unanimously. 

‘** Tn accounts of revivals of religion, great care should be 
taken that they be not exaggerated.” —Voted unanimously. 

‘The Convention united in a season of prayer, and then at- 
tended to the reading of sundry documents, till half past six 
o’clock, and had a recess till eight o’clock. 

‘ After recess, met, and had a season of free conversation ; and 
then adjourned to meet tomorrow morning at eight o’clock. Con- 
cluded with prayer. 

‘ Wednesday, July 25. Met according to adjournment, and 
opened with prayer. Present the same number as before. ‘The 
minutes of yesterday were read. 

‘ Attended further to free conversation on the documents of 
yesterday. 

‘It was moved and seconded, that we proceed to the reading of 
other documents, without further conversation on those which 
have been read. 


VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 47 
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* The Rev. Mr Benedict appeared in Convention, and took his 
seat as a member. 

‘ After some discussion, united in a season of prayer. 

‘ After further discussion, the question was put, and the mo- 
tion was lost. 

‘ Attended further to free conversation on the documents of yes- 
terday, till one o’clock, and then adjourned to meet at half past 
two o'clock. Concluded with prayer. 

‘ Wednesday Afternoon. Met according to adjournment, and 
opened with prayer. 

‘ Attended further to free conversation on the documents pre- 
viously read, and to the reading of some others. 

‘Recess till eight o’clock. 

‘ After recess, met, and attended to the reading of other docu- 
ments. Adjourned to meet tomorrow morning at eight o’clock. 
Concluded with prayer. 

‘ Thursday, July 26. Met according to adjournment, and 
opened with prayer. Present the same as before. The minutes 
of yesterday were read. 

‘ Attended further to the reading of documents. United ina 
season of prayer. 

‘ Attended further to free conversation on the documents. Ad- 
journed to meet at half past 2 o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 

‘ Thursday Afternoon. Met according to adjournment, and 
opened with prayer. 

‘ Attended further to free conversation. 

‘Recess till eight o’clock. 

‘ After recess, met, and attended further to free conversation. 

‘ After which it was voted that the minutes of this Convention 
be forwarded to the Editors of the New York Observer, for in- 
sertion in their paper. 

‘Voted, that the Rev. Mr Churchill express to the people of 
New Lebanon our grateful sense of their kindness and hospitali- 
ty, and our best wishes for their present and everlasting welfare. 

‘ By order of the Convention, 
‘HEMAN HUMPHREY, Moderator. 
“WM. R. WEEKS, Scribe.’ 


Remarks enough suggest themselves after reading this docu- 
ment. But we shall leave our readers to their own reflections. 
There can be but one deep feeling of regret and even shame 
among all enlightened Christians at the disgrace, which such 
proceedings as we have here recorded, are adapted to bring on our 
religion. 


Theological School in Cambridge.—We have repeatedly within 
the past year borne our testimony to the distinct and encouraging 
signs of improvement exhibited in this institution. The annual 
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examination, which took place on Friday, July 13th, was of a 
character to confirm all we have said. We regret that we can 
give no more than a catalogue of the performances. 


Junior Cuass. 


1. The Comparative Advantages of Reading Sermons, Recit- 
ing Memoriter, and Extemporaneous Discourse. — Horatio Alger. 

2. The Use of a Liturgy.— William Barry. 

3. The Circumstances of Peter’s Denial of his Master.— Hersey 
B. Goodwin, 

4. On the Spirit of Persecution, and the different Forms under 
which it has appeared.— William Newell. 

5. Miracles ; their Susceptibility of Proof by Human Testimo- 
ny.—Cazneau Palfrey. 

6. An Explanation of Matthew xii. 1—8, ‘ At that time Jesus 
went on the sabbath day through the corn,’ &c.—George Whit- 
ney. 

Mippte Cuass. 

1. On St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians.—George P. Brad- 
ford. 

2. On our Saviour’s Prophecies respecting his Second Coming 
during the Lifetime of some who heard him, compared with the 
Expectations of the Apostles upon this Subject.—Jonathan Cole. 

3. On the Influence which the Fact, that the Apostles expect- 
ed a Personal Return of our Saviour to the Earth, at no distant 
Period, should have upon us of the present Day.— Frederick Au- 
gustus Farley. 

4. A View of the Ecclesiastical, Moral, and Intellectual Con- 
dition of Europe, previous to the Reformation, showing the Ne- 
cessity and Sources of that Event.—Frederick H. Hedge. 

5. On the Conversion of Rammohun Roy, and its Effect upon 
Christianity in India.— Samuel K. Lothrop. 

6. On the Connexion between Enlightened Views of Chris- 
tianity and Lukewarmness in its Cause.— William P. Lunt. 

7. The Advantages and Disadvantages of a Church Establish- 
ment, and the probable Effect of the Absence of one in this 
Country. —Artemas B. Muzzy. 

8. On the Sabbath.—John L. Sibley. 

9. On the Uses of Controversy.— Moses G. Thomas. 

Senior Crass. 

1. On the Disinterestedness and Devotedness required in a 
Christian Minister.— Daniel Austin. 

2. The Comparative Value of the English and French Styles 
of Preaching as Models of Pulpit Eloquence.—George W. Bur- 
nap. 

3. The Present State of Religious Inquiry in this Country, as 
relating to the Ministerial Office.- —Christopher T. Thayer. 
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4. Importance to the Young Preacher of cultivating Religious 
— — William H. White. 

. On the Advantages of Permanence in the Relation of a 
Petit to his Flock.— William A. Whitwell. 


Young Men’s Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society—The 
formation of this Society among the young men of Boston, at 
once the evidence and result of the increasing demand for Unita- 
rian publications, has been noticed by us with no ordinary satis- 
faction. The American Unitarian Association has hitherto been 
the source to which the public has looked for the supply of Uni- 
tarian tracts; but the calls for them have been more numerous 
than they could answer. We rejoice that in this Society, the pub- 
lic have hope that the demand will be more completely supplied. 
The publications it furnishes are to be gratuitously distributed. 
The Constitution provides that an annual subscription of not less 
than one dollar shall constitute any individual a member, and give 
him the right to recommend any person as an object of the So- 
ciety’s benefactions. ‘In respect to the subject before us,’ 
say the Committee to whom the project was referred, ‘let the 
members of the Society be actuated by a christian temper, in all 
their deliberations and doings; let the publications they distrib- 
ute, breathe the spirit of the Gospel, while they expose error and 
inculcate truth; let them not be obtruded where they are not 
asked for, and do not promise to be useful; and let there be 
nothing offensive in the mode of procuring funds for the ac- 
complishment of the Society’s object, and your committee have 
no doubt that the plan which has been submitted to them to con- 
sider and forward, will prove highly useful to the community, and 
at the same time contribute not a little to the advantage of the 
members of the Society themselves, by interesting them more in 
one another, and in the love and practice of the religion which 
they undertake with a zeal so praiseworthy, to recommend to 
others.’ 


Unitarian Dissenters’ Marriage Bill—‘ This Bill has passed 
through the House of Commons, almost without opposition. The 
little objection that was made to it has been removed by an alter- 
ation of it in its progress. ‘The plan of the present measure is to 
enable Unitarians to enter into the marriage contract before a 
magistrate, and to record the marriage in the parochial register. 
The choice of a religious service is left to the parties marrying. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Chester have 
signified their approbation of the Bill. Lord Eldon, the late 
Chancellor, is in opposition to it, and has divided the House upon 
it; there was a majority of 7 for its going into Committee. The 
present Chancellor befriends the measure. What will be its fate, 
is at the moment we write, uncertain; yet it is hard to suppose 
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that a measure confessed on all hands to be necessary, can be de- 
feated by a part of the present opposition in the House of Lords, 
against the sense of the episcopal bench and the wishes of a 
Cabinet Minister, the Marquis of Lansdowne, by whom it is 
brought forward.’ Christian Reformer. 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association—The Monthly 
Repository for July, contains a long account of the celebration of 
the second anniversary of this Society, with reports of the 
speeches made upon the occasion, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts. 

‘The Second Anniversary of this Society was held on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 6th and 7th of June. The meeting 
for transacting the annual business was held at the Unitarian 
Chapel, South Place, Finsbury, on Wednesday morning: Joun 
Curistit, Esq. in the Chair. 

‘The Cuarrman observed, that it became his duty, as Treasur- 
er of the Society, to read the statement of their funds, which, he 
was happy to say, were in a flourishing condition. He then enu- 
merated the various items of receipt and expenditure, from which 
it appeared, that during the last year the former had amounted to 
the sum of £1138 18s.; to which was to be added the balance of 
£329 4s. 9d. in the hands of the Treasurer at the last Anniver- 
sary, which, with the exception of £359 14s. 11d. yet remaining 
in his hands, had been expended in effecting the diffusion of Uni- 
tarian principles in this and other countries. 

‘The Rev. R. AspLanp, the Secretary, read the Report of the 
proceedings of the Committee during the past year. It com- 
menced by stating, that the result of their exertions for the spread 
of true and liberal Christianity, was on the whole satisfactory, 
and that their labors had not altogether been in vain. The Re- 
port was divided into four parts: Ist. The Home Department; 
2d. Civil Rights; 3d. The Book Department; 4th. Foreign De- 
partment. Upon the first, it stated, that the principles of Unita- 
rianism were making slow but promising progress in various parts 
of the United Kingdom.’-——‘ The Report then proceeded to de- 
tail the exertions of the Committee for the attainment and preser- 
vation of their civil rights.’ 

A detail is then given of measures adopted in relation to the 
Unitarian Marriage Bill, and notice taken of ‘the strenuous ef- 
forts that had recently been made by the various denominations 
of Protestant Dissenters, for the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts,’ in all which endeavours the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation had cordially joined. 

‘The Rev. Dr Rees read the Report of the Book and Tract 
Department. It stated the junction of the Unitarian Book So- 
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ciety with the Association, and that books and tracts had been 
distributed in Calcutta, Paris, Glasgow, and in various other 
towns in England and ‘Scotland. It also announced, that the 
Monthly Repository had been purchased by the Association, with 
the aid of donations and loans from private individuals, and would 
in future be conducted under the direction of the Committee. 

‘Mr Bowrtne read, in the unavoidable absence of Mr Fox, 
the Report of the Foreign Department. It stated, that a mis- 
sion had been established at Calcutta, under the superintendence 
of Mr Adam.’ ‘ At Madras, a Unitarian Church had been for 
some years in existence.’ ‘The Report further stated, that in 
the United States of America, measures had been taken to unite 
the different and scattered Unitarian interests into one grand and 
efficient body, from which the happiest results were anticipated. 
From Transylvania, which might be deemed the mother country 
of Unitarianism, the Committee had received the most gratifying 
accounts. ‘The number who professed that faith in that quarter, 
was estimated at 50,000. The superintending authority was 
vested in the preses of the general Synod. A college had long 
been established at Klausenburg, which contained about 300 
students; besides, there were two gymmnasia, or preparatory 
schools, at Thomburg and Keresztur. In France, and other 
countries on the continent, the Committee flattered themselves 
they saw an opening for the introduction of their tenets.’ 

In the evening and on Thursday morning, there were religious 
services in the Chapel and sermons preached by Rev. Edward 
Tagart of Norwich, and the Rev. John Kenrick of York. The 
account is closed with notices of toasts and addresses given at 
the dinner at the London Tavern, from which our limits will not 
allow us to make extracts. The celebration appears to have 
been conducted with spirit, and to have afforded much gratifica- 
tion to those who participated in it, and great encouragement for 
their cause. 


Second Unitarian Church in New York.—From a , letter ad- 
dressed to us from New York, it appears, that ‘the enemy,’ as 
they would have said at New Lebanon, has been industriously 
circulating erroneous statements respecting the condition of this 
new church. The establishment of a second Unitarian church 
in New York, it is said, was premature. In consequence but few 
pews have been sold, the services are ill attended, and the whole 
concern is in a desperate sinking condition. Unitarianism, 
therefore, has really few supporters in the city, and is not mak- 
ing the rapid progress there, its advocates fondly imagine. But 
the truth is, that ‘the enemy,’ to quote the Revivalists once 
more, is deceived. We would not for the world suppose honest, 
fairminded Orthodox partisans practice deception upon others. 
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But however this may be, the letter before us, and it is from the 
best authority, shows that the step taken by the Unitarians of 
New York was a most judicious one. The church is built in a 
part of the city which is rapidly increasing in population, and 
bids fair at no very distant period to be the centre of that me- 
tropolls. The pews sold have been as many as were sold in the 
same time either in the last Unitarian or last Orthodox church 
erected in this town, and that, too, without a settled minister. 
Its funds are in a good condition ; its numbers constantly increas- 
ing, and nothing is wanting to its complete success but the set- 
tlement of an able, enterprising, and devoted minister. 





Obituary. 


Died, at Plymouth, July 15, ALExANDER Buss Esq. of Boston, Counsel- 
lor at Law, aged 34. 

[We have been permitted to publish the following extract from a sermon 
preached the Lord’s day after the death of Mr. Bliss, by the minister of the 
New South Church, where he worshipped. The subject of the discourse was 
‘The peculiar Dangers and Temptations incident to Young Men in our State 
of Society.’] 

‘It is delightful and animating to witness, from time to time, instances of 
young men, who, by the force of decided principle, have been enabled to shun 
the perils and to overcome the temptations incident to their condition; who, 
when tried in the fiery furnace of the world’s communion, have come out, 
not merely unharmed, but refined and purified. When death has set his seal 
upon the character of such an one, and there remains for him no further duty 
or trial upon earth, it is proper, it is salutary, to record his success, and attest 
his worth. An impartial tribute to the memory of departed excellence may 
serve as a lesson and encouragement to the living. 

‘ The legal profession in this place has within a few years been peculiarly 
afflicted by the premature departure of young men of high character and dis- 
tinguished promise. The last week has lengthened their death-roll, by adding 
the name of Buss to the hallowed names of GALLIson and SpoonER. In 
the removal of such men, possessing high capacities and attainments, dili- 
gently employing them for the benefit of others, and adorning them moreover 
with pure principles and an exemplary life, the community sustains a loss 
which it is not easy to estimate. It is a loss, not merely of their actual servi- 
ces and personal labors, but of the good influence of their example ; an exam- 
ple widely recognized and appreciated. 

‘The religious society, of which Mr Butss was an esteemed member, de- 
plore his sudden and early death, and unite with his friends, with his profes- 
sional associates, and with the community, in lamenting the common calamity. 
His life was a brief one. The days of his youth were shortened. But if life 
be measured by what is effected and what is purposed that is worthy and 
good, he had lived long. He had lived long enough to convince the public 
that he possessed the means of being eminently useful, and that he was willing 
and determined to employ them. He had lived long enough to satisfy his 
friends that his principles were right, and that his conduct was invariably regu- 
lated by his principles. 

‘ Engaged in a laborious profession, to which he was strongly attached from 
early choice, and placed in a situation where perpetual calls were made upon 
his services, he devoted to it a clear intellect and a discriminating judgment. 
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He was a faithful, indefatigable alwyer. Whatever he undertook, he perform- 
ed, promptly, efficiently, satisfactorily. He was not one of those who aspire 
_ after regard and credit, without making those exertions which merit and will 
ultimately secure them. He knew that no great enterprise could be accom- 
plished without great application and effort ; and he therefore gave himself to 
the duties of his profession with an earnestness and constancy that could not 
but secure to him confidence and respect. And he did obtainthem. He had 
gained an honorable place among his associates, and was daily rising in esteem 
and trust among our citizens. Few men of his age had done more, none 
were more deservedly beloved, none had fairer prospects in view. His friends 
ie were looking forward with an assurance which his character and past success 
1 justified, to the period when he would be more widely known and become 
more useful, by occupying higher and more responsible stations, But their 
fond hopes and cherished expectations have all, alas! been suddenly blasted. 
3 A premature death has shortened his days, and left to them nething but his 
‘ beloved image, and honored name. 
: ‘I have spoken of the intellectual endowments of our lamented associate, 
and of the fidelity and diligence with which he applied himself to the various 
duties of his calling. The qualities of his heart corresponded with the powers 
of his mind, and were discerned and appreciated by all who knew him. His 
gentle and benevolent disposition appeared in the bland expression of his 
countenance and in the uniform kindness of his address. He was distinguish- 
ed by an uncommon composure and evenness of temper. His mind was too 
well balanced and controled, ever to be ruffled by the turbulence of pas- 
sion. Austerity or moroseness were never seen to usurp the place of his ha- 
bitual suavity and mildness. Retiring and unobtrusive, his manners were im- 
bued with the spirit of the old school. He cherished a regard for the feelings 
of others,and this was evinced, not by loud professions, nor by a bustling 
parade of services, but by a demeanour uniformly affable, conciliatory, and 
respectful. His politeness was nota blind obedience to established ceremony, 
but the natural, sincere expression of his good will. 

‘ But the distinguishing trait of his character, that which we now love most 
to remember and cherish, was his incorruptible integrity. He was a man of 
principle ; of moral and religious principle; and when I have said that, I 
have said every thing ; for it embraces all that is good ; it is the sum and sub- 
stance of virtue. He did what was right, not because it was easy, or conve- 
nient, or agreeable, but simply and solely, because it was right. He was a 
pure, conscientious man. His character was unsullied. Calumny had not 
assailed it. Envy could find init no place to invade. His principles were 
A attested by the uniform sobriety of his mind and conduct. Truth and sincerity 
ie had taken up their abode with him, and they led him into the right way, into 
the paths of pleasantness and peace. 

‘It is for others to say with what fidelity he discharged the duties of the 
social relation. It is not for me to invade the privacy of domestic retirement, 
and proclaim the unseen, unrecorded virtues of the household. I delineate 
his public character, and declare his acknowledged excellences, that those 
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é who hear may honor and imitate them. I will not attempt to portray the 
+ | thousand acts of goodness which adorned his quiet and happy home, which 
j so endeared him to every member of an extensive family, and the mere men- 






tion of which revives in their souls that anguish of grief which burst forth at 
the tidings of his early departure.’ 











ERRATA. 








Page 294, line 29, ‘members,’ for ‘ numbers.’ 

Page 335, line 3, ‘ only,’ for ‘ always.’ 

Page 345, line 29, ‘ Sobingen,’ for ‘ Tabingen.’ 
The last error is corrected in part of the impression. 
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